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THE IMPACT OF MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS ON U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 5-lo 
[Article by I. D. Ivanov] 


[Text] As L. I. Brezhnev stressed in his report at the 26th CPSU Congress, the 
economic and social difficulties of present-day capitalism are directly influenc- 
ing its policy, particularly its foreign policy. Big internationalized capital 
is feeling most of the impact of changes in the global balance of power. In some 
cases it chooses the tactic of adaptation. Just as frequently, however, the 
transnational corporations, especially American ones, take on imperial airs, call 
upon the bourgeois government and its foreign policy establishment to protect 
their privileges and interests and dictate this establishment's aims and methods 
of behavior. "As soon as the monopolies needed someone else's oil, uranium and 
nonferrous metals," L. I. Brezhnev said, "the Middle East, Africa and the Indian 
Ocean were declared a sphere of U.S. ‘vital interests.’ The U.S. military machine 
is energetically forcing its way into this region and it plans to stay there a 
long time. The island of Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean, Oman, Kenya, Somalia, 
Egypt--what next ?"1 


The need for the thorough study of transnational corporate activity was stressed 
at the 26th Party Congress. The channels and impact of corporate influence in 
foreign policymaking should constitute a separate field of analysis. 


Three Official Political Science Theses 


It would be best to begin our investigation of this topic by evaluating some of 
the theses set forth and defended in this sphere by American semiofficial political 
science. 


The first is that the transnational corporations of the United States, as "purely 
economic" enterprises, are supposedly totally uninvolved in politics and suffer 
from political reversals abroad. According to former State Department staff member 
S. Rubin, they are vigtims of the "schizophrenic behavior" of the governments of 
their host countries,~ which, according to C. Kindleberger, tried to "nationalize 
at least one multinational every 6 months.''4 


This outright denial of the role of multinational corporations in politics, how- 
ever, has not even convinced the bourgeois press. "Often a member of the board 
of some large bank with billion-dollar deposits in Latin America will assert, 














when the talk turns to events in that region, that the bank does not use political 
means,'’ American NATION magazine remarked with irony, "but this is absurd! Who 
would believe that the monopolies that have 16 billion dollars in direct invest- 
ments there, and the banks that have lent these countries around 25 billion dollars, 
are not involved in the engineering and conduct of their government's Latin 
American policy?" 


Other apologists for the multinationals prefer semiadmissions to this kind of 
"wholesale" denial of the role of these monopolies in politics. They imply that 
political involvement is not the rule or even a tendency, but merely a few 
isolated incidents which provide no grounds for any kind of broad generalization. 
This is literally how D. Rockefeller, Alcan consultant H. Roach and others discuss 
the matter.” Even this thesis, however, cannot stand up to criticism. This is 
clearly illustrated by the role played by multinationals in, for example, the 
Middle East policy of the United States. It was the multinationals that provided 
Israel, the shah's Iran, Sadat's regime in Egypt and Saudi Arabia with the latest 
weapons. It is also a well-known fact that the offer of "temporary refuge" in 

the United States to the shah was mainly dictated by the interests of Chase 
Manhattan. The freezing of Iranian accounts in the United States also benefited 
the American banks which had just started circulating these funds. It is no secret 
that the American naval fleet in the Persian Gulf is protecting the "oil lanes" 
controlled by U.S. multinational petroleum corporations, or that the plan for the 
piratical raid by American special services in Teheran (April 1980) was compiled 
with the help of M. Copeland, one of the consultants of these monopolies. After 
the failure of this diversionary action, NBC television reported on 20 February 1981 
that an American multimillionaire, the owner of the Perrot radioeoelectronics firm, 
planned a similar, "privately organized" raid.© The talks with Iran, mediated by 
Algeria, on the financial terms for the freeing of the American diplomats were 
conducted on behalf of the U.S. Government by the First National City Bank of 

New York. The list of such examples could be continued. 


Finally, some American authors admit the involvement of the multinationals in 
politics but imply that this is "good" for the United States and the entire world. 
According to these authors, the managers of the multinationals have a "global out- 
look" and are "devoid of nationalist biases," while the potential threat posed by 
military conflicts to the international operations of their companies makes them 
support, and almost guarantee, peace. For example, the president of IBM-Europe, 
J. Maisonrouge, believes that the multinationals prove the "logic of global ef- 
fectiveness" and serve as the "prophets or forerunners of a better world." Vice 
President D. Jones of IBM compares their "peace-making" role to that of the 

United Nations, and "independent consultant" R. Bagley also argues that governments 
should turn some of their executive functions over to multinationals in the sphere 
of international economic relations. ’ 


Of course, V. I. Lenin noted that there had always been a pacifist wing of the 
bourgeoisie. At the same time, he pointed out, it is precisely imperialism and 
the monopolies that are incompatible with "non-violent, non-aggressive patterns 
of political behavior."® The world public is becoming increasingly aware of the 
accuracy of Lenin's statements. "The possibility that the supranational power 
of large firms will be capable in itself of ensuring the harmonious functioning 
of the world economy," a group of Swiss economists wrote, "is a utopia, but a 
dangerous utopia"? (the role of American multinationals in the arms race and the 
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escalation of tension will be discussed in more detail below). Now that they have 
acquired colossal economic strength and have seized the leading positions within 
the state-monopoly complex, "many large American companies are having a consider- 
able ef*ect on government policy," U.S. Senate experts aknowledged. "They often 
influence it more than the officials who make policy."4 


Big Business in the ‘Corridors of Power' 


Politics, V. I. Lenin said, can be regarded as a paradigm of economics./1 This is 
why the political position of multinationals in American "corridors of power" 
depends largely on the position they have seized in the economy of the country and 
the capitalist world in general. In 1979 just 100 billion-dollar corporations 
controlled the part of the U.S. processing industry which accounted for 44 percent 
of total sales, 28 percent of employment and 38 percent of profits. Just 10 

banks controlled 40 percent of all bank assets, just 10 corporations accounted 

for 35 percent of all research and development expenditures, etc. In foreign 
trade, just 50 companies accounted for 18 percent of all exports. The total assets 
of American multinational corporations in foreign states were estimated at 507 
billion dollags at the end of 1980, including 213 billion dollars in direct capital 
investments./* Around 60 percent of all the billion-dollar corporations in the 
capitalist world are American. 


In essence, the multinationals have become economic complexes. This is most 
typical of American imperialism of the last third of the 20th century, and this 
gives them a position of strength in interrelations with their state and its 
organs, "meaning that the giant corporations can assume more than the normal share 
of influence in government decisionmaking. 13 The role of the multinationals in 
policymaking is most distinct in the sphere of foreign relations. In the first 
place, by their very nature, the multinationals are internationally operating 
enterprises. In the second place, given the present conditions of fierce competi- 
tion and global problems, they serve the United States as the main "procurers” 

of scarce raw materials, foreign currency and profits and "protectors" of American 
imperialism's role and place in world economics. 


For example, during the energy crisis, American multinationals accounted for 
around 100 percent of all U.S. imports of tin, copper and phosphates, 77 percent 
of all manganese imports, 76 percent of all iron ore imports and so forth at the 
end of the 1970's. Earlier, at the time of the Arab oil embargo, they covertly 
but effectively kept U.S. crude oil imports on a level close to the previous one. 
Most of these shipments were sent through intraorganizational channels; in other 
words, more quickly and at preferential prices for the United States. These 
channels are also used for 88 percent of all imports of bauxite, 80 percent of 
the rubber, 68 percent of the bananas and 24 percent of the iron ore and for the 
sale of half of all American exports. In spite of various measures taken by the 
developing countries and the competition of Western outsider companies, the 
American multinationals are often the genuine masters of some world markets. For 
example, half of all the copper mined in the capitalist world is controlled by 
the “big seven" multinationals, headed by the American Anaconda and Kennecott 
firms. In the cacao trade, ACLI International controls 20-30 percent of world 


sales, J. Reiner controls 10-20 percent, General Cocoa controls 10-15 percent, 
etc. 











[t is not surprising that U.S. ruling circles view the activity of multinationals 
as one of the bases of American imperialism's influence in the world. ''The United 
States owes its envious positions in the world economy," the corporate management 
of American Cyanamid admitted, "largely to the tremendous potential inherent in 
multinational companies.'' Economist R. Gulpin has even gone so far as to assert 
that, "alone with the international status of the dollar and American nuclear 
superiority, the multinational corporation served as one of the bases cf U.S. 
global hegemony after World War II. Furthermore, these three pillars vf American 
strength are closely interrelated." 


The economic prerequisites for the multinational corporations’ influence in 

foreign policymaking are implemented through their multileveled system of organ- 
izational interaction. Its basic links are the personal ties between corporations 
and government officials on the stockholding or administrative levels; the system 
of lobbies and financial contributions to political parties; the rapidly growing 
informal contacts and consulting services performed by business for government 
agencies. As a result, as the NEW YORK TIMES described it, "there is a division 

of power between big capital and the government, like the division of power between 
the church and the state in medieval Europe.... Capitalists are granted privileges 
which give them an excessive share of national wealth and, consequently, also 

give them so much influence in national politics that no other interest group 

can compete with them." 


It is no secret, for example, that many influential U.S. politicians are stock- 
holders in multinational corporations (either openly or through "confidential" 
operations) and therefore try to promote their interests in the activities of 
their agencies. For example, in 1954, when the State Department and the CIA were 
organizing an antigovernment putsch in Guatemala, one of the directors oi the 
United Fruit Company was H. Lodge, then the permanent U.S. representative to the 
United Nations, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs J. Cabot 
was one oi the company's major stockholders, Secretary of State J. F. Dulles had 
worked for the company for many years as a legal consultant, and his brother Allen, 
who was then the head of the CIA, was its president. 16 


Another form of personal unity is direct participation by corporation owners and 
managers in the legislative and executive branches of government. "Personal 
information about outstanding politicians, legislators, top-level officials and 
so forth," V. I. Lenin wrote, “reveals the indissoluble connection between 
economic domination and political domination."1’ Here are a few examples which 
corroborate this statement. Former Undersecretary of State G. Ball, who was one 
of the engineers of Washington's policy on multinationals, moved to the banking 
business in the 1960's, taking a job at Lehman Brothers. 18 Former Secretary of 
the Treasury M. Blumenthal returned to his administrative position in the Bendix 
firm in 1980. Official State Department directives to American diplomats on 
economic affairs usually require the advance approval of concerned business 
groups, and the advisers to the U.S. delegation in the Tokyo round of GATT inter- 
national trade negotiations were 24 sectorial business consulting committees, 
uniting a total of around 980 people. They took part in drafting the initial 
positions of the American delegation and evaluating partners’ proposals, and in 
the final stage they gave Congress and the President the "go-ahead" to ratify 


the agreements, which promised, in their view, the American side considerable 
advantages. 











The system of corporate lobbies is equally characteristic of U.S. business prac- 
tices, particularly in matters of foreign policy. There are now more than 10,000 
lobbyists registered in Washington alone. They represent, in addition to indi- 
vidual multinational corporations, sectorial and nationwide businessmen's associa- 
tions like the National Association of Manufacturers or the Business Roundtable 
(the 200 largest U.S. corporations). 


The lobbyists use various, sometimes extremely ingenuous, methods. They certainly 
cannot all be categorized simply as outright corruption, particularly when they 
involve officials of the executive branch. When legislators resist pressure in 
the capital, this pressure is carried over to their electoral districts. For 
example, the memory bank of the computer of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers stores a list of 14,000 plants belonging to the 100 largest corporations, 
distributed according to electoral districts. When necessary, the heads of these 
plants are instructed to start bombarding the unyielding legislator with letters 
and telegrams of protest, paid for by the lobbyists. Here is another example. 

The pressure of oil companies with interests in the Arab countries facilitated the 
U.S. move from a purely pro-Israeli policy to H. Kissinger's "shuttle diplomacy” 
(back and forth between Tel Aviv and Cairo), and later the conclusion of the 

Camp David bargain. 


Lobbyism differs--though sometimes only formally--from the consulting services 
performed for government bodies by universities, research organizations, law firms 
and so forth. The scales of this type of service have grown dramatically as the 
process of political decisionmaking has grown more complex. Although the repre- 
sentatives of these establishments who perform consulting services are formally 
independent, most of them have either come from the ranks of big business or are 
dependent on business contracts. This naturally has some effect on the advice 
these modern-day oracles dispense. For example, they advised the government to 
exempt the multinational oil corporations from antitrust legislation, thereby 
simplifying their participation in the international oil cartel. 


One major channel of multinational corporate influence in U.S. policymaking is 
their regular contributions to the election funds of contending parties and poli- 
ticians, who must then "pay off" these debts. For example, whereas Abraham 
Lincoln's 1860 campaign cost only 100,000 dollars, the similar campaign of the 
"populist farmer" James Carter in,]976 cost 545 million dollars--a sum which no 
one but big business could cover. In 1980 the monopolies gave their preference 
and their money to Ronald Reagan, and it is no coincidence, for example, that his 
vice president is George Bush, a man with interests in the Texas oil business, 
and his secretary of state is Alexander Haig, the former president and executive 
director of United Technologies. Secretary of the Treasury D. Regan was the 
chairman of Merrill, Lynch, the largest brokerage firm in the United States, and 
a member of the policy committee of the Business Roundtable, Secretary of Defense 
C. Weinberger was the vice president and director of the Bechtel engineering 
corporation, Attorney General W. Smith was the director of Pacific Lighting, 
Jorgenson Steel and Pullman, and Secretary of Commerce M. Baldridge was the chair- 
man and executive director of the Scoville firm. It is not surprising that the 
Dow-Jones average rose 54 points within just 5 days after Reagan's victory in 
November 1980, or that one of the new administration's first actions was the 
restoration of the multinational corporations’ tax privileges for overseas 
operations. 

















Finally, the multinationals make the most energetic use of the mass media for 
political purposes. ‘This deserves more detailed discussion. 


The Mass Media in the Multinational Corporate Arsenal 


Big capital's interest in the mass media and its relations with them stem objec- 
tively from the nature of present-day production, which demands contact with 
millions of consumers. Even here, however, commerce is closely intermeshed with 
politics. In addition to advertising, and in conjunction with it, the mass media 
are actively used to strengthen the political influence and power of the multi- 
national corporations. "The modern capitalist enterprise," American sociologist 
J. Mander says, "needs the mass media to publicize the views of its owners." 





The machinery of political propaganda and pressure, created and utilized by 
American multinationals, is quite flexible and diversified. First of all, the 
mass media themselves are constructed and managed like capitalist enterprises 

and have long had their own monopolies. For example, 63 percent of the daily 
newspapers in the country belong to "newspaper chains," while the figure was only 
half as high in 1960. The chains are absorbing 50 to 60 independent publications 
a year. In this way, they have been able to gain control of, for example, the 
"alternative press," which had tried to follow in the footsteps of the democratic 
movement of the 1960's as a protest against the supreme power of monopolized 
publications. The American advertising business is even more highly monopolized. 
In this business, 36 of the 50 largest advertising agencies in the world, and 

14 of the 15 largest, are American. Furthermore, 8 of them are operating in more 
than 20 countries each.22 A close community of class interests understandably 
exists between industrial monopolies and the press and advertising magnates. 


Secondly, this community of interests is specifically reflected in the unity of 
financial capital with the advertising and publishing sphere, in which multina- 
tional corporations are either stockholders or the direct owners of the mass 
media, especially foreign media. "Big capital,'’ the WASHINGTON POST remarked, 
"is nothing new in American journalism. What is new is the obvious desire of 
the industrial companies with decisive political influence to control channels 
for the distribution of news." For example, Chase Manhattan, along with the 
Morgan financial group, controls 23.1 percent of the stock of CBS television, 
24.6 percent of ABC and 6.7 percent of NBC.23 American commercial banks also 
own 22.4 percent of the stock in the Viacom company, which sells CBS television 
programs to the entire non-socialist world.24 International oil corporations 
own stock in England's TIMES, SUNDAY TIMES, DAILY MAIL and OBSERVER. The Radio 
Corporation of America owns the Random House publishing firm, Xerox owns PUB- 
LISHERS WEEKLY and ITT publishes its own magazines in Western Europe and Latin 
America. Conversely, newspaper magnate Thompson, Jr., who controls 119 daily 
and weekly newspapers in the United States and Canada, has oil interests, and 
advertising agencies penetrated the movie industry, insurance, banking, airlines 
and other businesses long ago. 


These interrelated interests allow multinational corporations to dictate the tone 
and content of newspaper articles, television programs and movies. For example, 
the famous billionaire Howard Hughes (now deceased), whose company supplies the 
Pentagon with its "Maverick" missiles, financed a film called "Jet Pilot," which 








was released during the Korean war and represented a combination of war propaganda 
and advertising forthese airplanes. ITT spent 6.7 million dollars on a special 
propagandistic program to vindicate itself after the entire world learned orf its 
unscrupulous role in the events in Chile. 


Besides this, the multinational corporations influence the independent press 
through grants, paid avertisements, announcements, etc. The funds received by 
press organs through these channels are intended to influence tie choice at.d 
politica’ content of the news they print in the interests of the multinationals. 
The 100 largest multinational corporations in the United States paid for around 
half of all printed advertisements and radio ads and three-fourths of all televi- 
sion commercials. They punish press organs which print articles against them 
with the loss of advertising revenues and arrange for the ostracism of journalists 
they find objectionable. Conversely, just before the coup in Guatemala, FORTUNE 
magazine earned the gratitude of the State Department, the CIA and the previously 
mentioned United Fruit for its articles smear‘ng the antimonopoly measures of 
President Arbenz. 


It is not surprising that the calculated selection and tendentious arrangements 

of news items, intended to misinform public opinion and promote views acceptable 

to the grand bourgeoisie, have entered tiie daily practice of press organs controlled 
by the multinationals. Even the most prestigious publications are guilty of this. 
For example, NEW YORK TIMES editor M. Frankel admitted that the newspaper's views 
change whenever the views of the American elite change. It is true that this 
paper once underwent a noticeable change in its assessment of the movement against 
the U.S. war in Vietnam, and now the paper has moved from serious discussions of 
the idea of detente to the publication of articles calculated to kindle war 
hysteria. For example, in the beginning of 1981 the best members of its editorial 
staff were put to work on the preparation of a set of seven articles about the 

U.S. "military lag," which even the American bourgeois press described as an 
exercise in juggling and shuffling the facts. In a similar manner, when the multi- 
national press reported on the decision of the Andes Pact Council of Ministers 
regarding the stricter regulation of foreign investments, it unanimously upheld 

the line of the Council of the Americas (representing over 200 major North American 
corporations with investments on the continent), which was trying to obstruct this 
decision. 

All of this corroborates the belief of the founders of Marxism that "wealth uses 
its power indirectly, but more accurately" in the bourgeois states, and that 

the financial oligarchy has developed its ability "to defend and implement the 
omnipotence of wealth in any democratic republic with extraordinary skill." 
Furthermore, there is now much more danger that U.S. policy will be influenced by 
multinational corporations which are part of the military-industrial complex. 


Multinational Corporations, the Military-Industrial Complex and Policy 


With a view to the definite public feeling in favor of the consolidation of peace, 
many American political scientists generally depict the multinational corporations 
as its direct champions. They argue, firstly, that military production in the 
United States has always, for strategic reasons, been primarily confined to the 
national framework--or, in other words, an alternative to transnationalization-- 











and it is therefore not even possible to include American multinational corpora- 
tions in the military-industrial complex. The multinational "as such cannot base 
its business primarily on weapons," asserts the Business Roundtable, the American 
monopolies’ club, "because, if this were the case, its government could not allow 
it to engage in international operations. For this reason, the auitinationa) 
corporation primarily produces peaceful commodities for a peaceful society." 7 
Secondly, they argue that the corporations’ international network of enterprises 
and operations is particularly vulnerable in the event of military conflicts, and 
this makes the multinational corporations their "natural opponents." "The multi- 
national corporation,” R. Eells states, "needs peace and must have it."28 their 
third argument is that their tremendous amounts of property automatically make 
the multinational corporations pacifists, because war would naturally cause them 
to suffer the greatest losses. This is the line of reasoning employed by American 
jurist C. Brown, IBM Vice President D. Jones, Business International President 

O. Freeman and others. 


The first of these arguments is refuted by the fact that arms production in the 
United States outgrew its original framework of operations for the national 
treasury long ago and has now become one of the largest export branches, and this 
has made the multinational corporations major Pentagon contractors. 


It is true that many members of the American business community now realize how 
explosive the present situation is and they sometimes take a more realistic stand 
than Washington officials on matters of war and peace. 


All of this reaffirms the accuracy of V. I. Lenin's statement that it would be 
wrong to regard the world of the bourgeoisie as a completely reactionary swamp of 
militarism, that it is necessary to look for differences between the interests of 
individye! bourgeois groups in matters of war and peace, regardless of their 
nature. "We can also see a more moderate wing in the capitalist camp," L. lI. 
Brezhnev stressed. “Although they are still our class and ideological adversaries, 
the members vf this wing can quite soberly assess the present balance of power in 
the world and are inclined to seek mutually acceptable solutions for international 
disputes, "30 


It is still a fact, however, that the aggressive, militaristic wing has always 
held an extremely strong position in the American monopolistic bourgeoisie, and 
that its reliance on force has not changed, but has even reinforced its interna- 
tionalization. Under these conditions, the pacifism of the multinational corpora- 
tions, to which bourgeois political scientists are likely to refer, is of an 
extremely specific nature. It is not dictated by the internal nature of these 
corporations, as their apologists argue, but, rather, by the objective imperatives 
of their very existence in today's changing world and a pragmatic assessment of 
the pros and cons of any particular strategy in matters of war and peace. For 
example, according to a survey conducted by American political scientists B. Russett 
and E. Hanson in the 500 largest industrial corporations and 200 largest banks in 
country, almost 40 percent of the "doves" among the businessmen "condemned war 
mainly because there will no possibility of victory.... Many of these people 
would support a war in a different place and a different time if circumstances 
were more favorable." This is why many of the multinational corporations which 
are frightened by the prospect of the large-scale use of nuclear weapons against 








the United States, where most of their assets are located, do not object to the 
production and accumulation of these weapons and even advocate this. Because 
they are simultaneously involved in military production within the country and 

in overseas business, some multinationals find comfort in the prospect of U.S. 
military superiority, which would represent a highly profitable business as well 
as a welcome means of “deterring” world socialism and the national liberation 
movement. As a result, even the fear of war has not kept American big business, 
especially the multinationals, from succumbing to the “temptation” of raising the 
arms race to a new level. 


This provides further evidence of the egotism and historical nearsightedness of 
monopolistic capital, because these actions represent a dangerous lunacy. Never- 
theless, it was precisely the arms race that was chosen by 1/.S. state-monopoly 
capitalism as an instrument of foreign policy and economic regulation, and even 
as a way of assisting financially ailing firms, as in the case of the large order 
for tanks from the Chrysler Corporation. 


Therefore, while the Pentagon's main contractors are internationalizing their 
operations and are supplementing the ranks of the multinationals, other companies 
in international business are militarizing their operations and supplementing the 
ranks of the military-industrial complex, and in much greater numbers than official 
statements and reports might suggest. "No one thinks of General Motors as a 
military firm," wrote American expert C. Hitch. "Nevertheless, it will contribute 
much more, in terms of cost, to the military program than, for example, Grumman, 
which most people regard as genuinely military." Furthermore, today's imperialist 
military machine simply must rely on the multinational corporations as its material, 
technical and organizational base. These corporations, both in the United States 
and in other NATO countries, perform at least the following political and economic 
functions. 


In the first place, the multinationals supply American armed forces with everything 
they need. Consequently, they also determine the objective (technical and econom- 
ic) bases and limits of Washington's military policy and aggressive line. For 
example, the creation of the "rapid deployment forces" became possible only after 
the long-range cargo aviation of the air force was updated and later models of 
heavy military equipment were developed. 


In the second place, although the American multinational corporations make up 
part of militarism's production base, they also become so closely associated with 
the bourgeois government that they become part of its military establishment and 
take on the function of the direct management of military systems and facilities. 
The Radio Corporation of America, for example, supervises the operations of radar 
tracking stations for the U.S. Army, early warning antimissile systems in the 
Arctic, the navigation service of the American Navy in the Caribbean, the strategic 
communications network in Alaska, etc. The CBC radio and television monopoly 
monitored the operations of the highly discriminate satellite photoreconnaissance 
system during the war in Vietnam, and the information was trensaitted to the 
Pentagon through CBC transmission satellites, and so forth. 


In the third place, the research base of the multinationals is used for the de- 
velopment of new types and systems of weapons, particularly for the circumvention 
of international arms limitation agreements. For example, the technical founda- 
tions for the production of neutron weapons in the United States were laid by 








Rockwell International, Monsanto and Bendix, while those of the cruise missile, 
which would disrupt the strategic U.S.-Soviet balance, were laid by Boeing and 
General Dynamics. The contract for the production of the new generation of MX 
intercontinental ballistic missiles was signed with the same Rockwell Internatimal. 


In the fourth place, the multinational corporations provide a material and tech- 
nical base for the military establishment of the United States and, to some extent, 
for NATO as a whole, and promote the merger of the military-industrial complexes 

of the members of this aggressive bloc. This is accomplished through the export 
and standardization of weapons, the exchange of military technology and coopera- 
tive military production. For example, an American engine and a West German 120-mm 
gun wil” be installed, in a cooperative venture, on the American XM-1 tank and 

the West German Leopard tank. The parts for the Western European model of the 
American F-16 plane are produced in Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Norway. This 

is stimulating the arms race in various NATO countries and is simultaneously 32 
preserving the dominant position of U.S. military technology in this organization. 


Finally, American exports of weapons and military technology have a specific po- 
litical purpose in themselves: They supply countries with the particular types 
of weapons that allow for more complete integration in the fabric of the military 
organizations of aggressive blocs, discourage independence in military policy and 
artificially introduce the element of aggression into their national strategic 
doctrine. The attempted placement of the American Pershing 2 missiles in Western 
Europe, which would turn the countries of their placement into bridgeheads for a 
direct nuclear threat to the socialist countries, provide a vivid example of this.?9 
The peace-loving public has been even more disturbed by the more frequent use of | 
these methods in relations with neutral countries,where the American multina- : 
tionals are essentially striving for violations of this neutrality. For example, 
Switzerland was authorized by American firms to produce 30 percent of the parts 

for the Tiger planes in exchange for its promise to buy some of these planes to 

update its air force, and some Swedish firms, also in the hope of generous sub- 

contracts, are now insisting that the Swedish Air Force be re-equipped with F-16 

fighters. The list of these examples could be continued. It is not surprising 

that Henry Kissinger called the weapon exports of American multinationals "a 

fundamental element of American foreign policy." 


In recent years, these exports have been pouring into the developing countries, 
where the political purpose of the exports is the cultivation of discord, the 
creation of new forms of dependence on the United States, the support of dicta- 
torial, reactionary regimes and struggle against progressive, democratic govern- 
ments. Israel and South Africa, imperialism's outposts in the Middle East and 
southern Africa, are being re-armed on a massive scale. 


The participation of American multinationals in U.S. military 2? ere is 
backed up by a particularly strong propaganda and lobbying system.? As a result, 
this lobbying sometimes affects the Pentagon's strategic decisions, and not only 
military purchasing policy. For example, in 1977 the American Government canceled 
the plans for the development of the strategic B-1 bomber (Rockwell International) 
and decided to launch the cruise missile program instead (Boeing and General 
Dynamics). Rockwell did not accept this decision, however, and the B-1l bomber 
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reappeared in Pentagon plans in 1981, this time as the carrier of the same cruise 
missiles which were supposed to replace it. 


The political power of this lobby stems from its influence in the capital and on 
the local level. Given the present scales of specialization and cooperation, the 
largest military-industrial corporations primarily serve as the general contractors 
of military agencies, turning over up to half of all their military contracts to 
smaller subcontractors, including small businesses, businesses in economically 
depressed areas, etc. As a result, the metastases of militarism are penetrating 
far into the economic structure of the entire country. For example, the Pentagon's 
100 largest contractors are backed up by 31,099 permanent subcontractors--indus- 
trial firms, universities, laboratories, etc. Several AFL-CIO unions are also 
closely connected with the military business. This is why some segments of the 
population, connected with military production, are relatively receptive to mili- 
taristic propaganda, which cites the "Soviet threat," an invention of this 
propaganda, as moral and political "justification." 


These are the facts. They clearly illustrate the role of the multinational cor- 
porations in the "corridors of power" in Washington. Naturally, there is some 
friction within the multinationals’ alliance with the bourgeois government, and 
it is particularly strong in the area of foreign policy. For example, the multi- 
nationals sometimes come into conflict with official Washington when they are 
seeking compromises with their host countries, particularly the oil-producing 
states. Many of them are acting at cross-purposes with the government's current 
regulation of economic conditions. Whenthey participate in foreign policymaking, 
they clash with other domestic forces, such as the labor unions, over questions 
pertaining to the export of capital and trade protectionism. On the whole, 
however, the present-day American multinational is no longer simply an economic 
factor, but also an independent political factor, in the domestic public life of 
the United States and in international affairs. 


For this reason, in Soviet studies of American affairs, the multinational corpora- 
tion constitutes a field of research for economists as well as political scientists, 
jurists and other specialists, who must unite their efforts to complete the assign- 
ment set for Soviet science by the 26th CPSU Congress in regard to the thorough 
investigation of the activities of multinational corporations. 
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REAGANOMICS AND THE NEW SITUATION IN LABOR RELATIONS 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 17-28 
[Article by S. A. Yershov] 


[Text] The beginning of the current decade was marked by the continued accumula- 
tion of serious difficulties in the American economy. The declining growth rates 
of the gross national product and labor productivity, the uncontrollable inflation, 
the excessively high rate of unemployment, the inefficiency of the state regulat- 
ing machinery and the diminished competitive potential of U.S. monopolies in 
foreign markets wound themselves into a tight knot. The situation was complicated 
even more by the injurious exploitation of material and labor resources as a 

result of the unprecedented expansion of the scales of military preparations. 


Describing this situation as essentially the threshold to national catastrophe, 
President Reagan decided not to use the means of "economic recovery" that have 
become somewhat traditional for the United States since the "great depression" 
of the 1930's, including appropriations for public works. This time "national 
recovery" is to be based on the "economic theory of supply." Its main components, 
we should recall, are a general income tax cut, the offer of new financial 
privileges to big business on the pretext that "free enterprise must be free" of 
"zovernment restraints," and cuts in federal appropriations for social needs. 
According to the authors of "Reaganomics," as the new administration's economic 
strategy is called in the United States, the combination of all this will sup- 
posedly stimulate personal savings and investments, heighten labor productivity 
and, in this way, cure economic ills. 


Most of the burden of the current administration's efforts to find an escape 
from the situation of all-round crisis will have to be shouldered by the broad 
working masses. This is naturally exacerbating social conflicts and confronta- 
tions between labor and capital. 


Analyzing the current stage in the intensification of capitalism's general crisis, 
L. I. Brezhnev noted in the accountability report of the CPSU Central Committee 
to the 26th Congress: "Attempts to alleviate the tension of the class struggle 
by means of indiscriminate social reforms will not be successful either. The 

number of people participating in strikes has risen by more than a third in 10 


years, reaching, even according to official statistics, a quarter of a billion." 
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The example of the United States cogently testifies that the new attack launched 
by ruling circles in this country against the working class and the entire laboring 
public is encountering increasingly stubborn resistance. 


Old Problems and New Difficulties 


Regardless of the order in which the Americans arrange their most pressing national 
problems, unemployment is always high on the list. This extremely serious social 
evil was long ago, and with some justification, assigned certain permanent qualify- 
ing adjectives: mass, chronic and, recently, rising. It is true that, whereas in 
the 1960's, official statistics put the average monthly size of the "reserve army" 
of hired labor in the United States at 3.5 million people, the figure had already 
risen to 6.1 million in the 1970's. 


Unemployment in the United States has always affected virtually all strata of the 
working public. As a rule, however, young people and ethnic minorities suffer 
from it the most. Their present situation is literally growing worse with each 
day. This is clearly attested to by the following changes in the unemployment 
picture, all of which took place within a single year: 


Unemployment Figures in Percentage Relationship to Total 
Employment Figures 














Categories April 1980 April 1981 | 
All blue- and white-collar workers 6.9 7.3 

Adult men 5.8 5.8 

Adult women 6.2 6.6 

Whites 6.1 6.5 | 
Blacks 13.5 14.5 

Spanish Americans 9.8 9.1 : 
White youths (16-19) 16.4 19.1 | 
Colored youths (16-19) 13.8 36.1 

Sectors 

Civil construction 14.5 14.4 

Processing industry 7.9 7.4 

Transportation 4.7 5.7 

Trade 7.0 7.3 

Finance and public services 5.1 5.9 

Civil service 4.3 4.9 


By the middle of 1981 the number of people who had lost their jobs or had never 
had jobs was close to 8 million and the rate of unemployment reached the 8-percent 
mark. This is just slightly below the indicator recorded in 1975, when one of 

the most severe economic crises of the last four and a half decades was at its 
peak. 


Labor unions keep their own unemployment statistics, in the justifiable belief 
that the figures of the Department of Labor are much too low. To the 7.5 million 
people who were laid off at the end of last year, the AFL-CIO adds another 
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million who have lost all hope of finding jobs and are therefore not registered 
in labor exchanges, and another 4 million of so-called semi-unemployed people, 

or people whose work week has been drastically cut by enterprises and who have 

suffered a corresponding cut in wages. 


Furthermore, the total number of persons suffering from unemployment during the 
year is generally far in excess of the average monthly data which are calculated 
according to the official method. The reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
do not include, for example, losses of more than one job by the same person, 
unemployment among seasonal workers of Mexican origin, etc. "In fact," the 

organ of the AFL-CIO, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST says, "since 1959 the annual number 
of jobless individuals has been 2.7-4.2 times as great as the officially announced 
number. For example, in 1979, when average monthly unemployment figures irdicated 
that 6 million people were out of work, around 20 million were actually jobless 

at some time during that year. Therefore, strictly speaking, unemployment af- 
fected around 20 percent of the working population that year. In 1980 the total 
number of persons suffering from unemployment was actually 20-25 million. In 

1981 from 20 million to 25 million people might become the ja of unemploy- 
ment--in other words, almost 1 out of every 4 hired workers." 


One characteristic feature of the current stage in the development of unemployment 
is its concentration in key sectors of industry and spheres of the economy which 
account for most of the gross national product. In 1980 and the first few months 
of this year alone, the number of production workers in the chemical, metallurgical, 
automotive and electrical equipment industries, in machine and instrument building 
and in the entire processing industry as a whole dropped significantly.4 What 

is a. according to FORTUNE magazine, there is almost no hope of regaining these 
jobs. 


The dramatic growth of the army of "surplus people" in the nation is being slowed 
down somewhat by the increase in the number of public service employees. Within 
the next few years, however, this sphere, which now employs almost half of the 
entire U.S. working population, will probably stop absorbing manpower at this 
rate. Another factor which has impeded the growth of the scales of unemployment 
is the lower number of persons entering the job market. Throughout the last 
decade the average annual increase in labor resources was equivalent to 2.5 
percent and consisted mainly of young people and women (the latter already account 
for almost 50 percent of all hired workers). At the beginning of the 1970's 

the rate of increase in new workers entering the labor market dropped to 1.5 
percent a year. 


The Reagan Administration is not taking any serious steps to combat unemployment. 
On the contrary, by planning to allocate huge amounts in various types of subsi- 
dies to monopolies (these subsidies will take more than 50 billion dollars out 
of the federal budget in 1982 alone), it is essentially contributing to the 
unavoidable growth of the reserve labor army. By offering monopolies higher 
equipment depreciation rates and the opportunity to write off fixed productive 
assets more quickly, the economic experts of the ruling Republican Party are 
providing big capital with something like most-favored-nation status. As a 
result, big capital has large funds available for structural, technological and 
organizational reforms. Many companies in leading industries have already 
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embarked on the broad-scale incorporation of automation equipment, which will 
eliminate manual labor even from assembly line production. According to some 
estimates, the number of industrial robots in the United States will increase 
by 60 percent each year during the 1980's. In the automotive_industry alone, 
automation will eliminate one out of every five jobs by 1985. 


There is the possibility that the administration's measures in the sphere of 
physical production will promote the renewal of the U.S. machine and tool inventory, 
which is outdated in comparison to that of other capitalist countries. The main 
thing is that it is highly probable that this sizable "dollar injection" will 
accelerate the so-called reindustrialization process which began in the second 

half of the last decade and, as the course of events has shown, which will reduce 
the American economy's current and potential demand for manpower. 





According to some estimates, the widely publicized program for the "complete 
renewal of production potential" will require at least 1.5-2 trillion dollars in 
the next 15 years. Most of this sum will be derived through the reduction of 
public consumpticn, mainly in low-income strata. 


All of this will be accompanied by an intensive search by employers for additional 
ways of reinforcing the exploitation of the working class. A union newspaper, 
LABOR TODAY, reports: "In 1947 each dollar of wages received by the American 
worker produced 1.37 dollars’ worth of products for the employer, but by 1976 

the ratio was 1:2.30. In 1946 the worker spent 3 hours 23 minutes of his 8-hour 
day working for himself, but in 1976 the figure was 2 hours 24 minutes. This 
means that within less than 30 years employers were able to add another hour a 

day for each factory worker to the total number of unpaid hours worked by hired 
personnel." 


The burden of unemployment is compounded by the high rate of inflation, with its 
average annual rate now measured in double-digit figures in the United States, 
unprecedented since the days of World War I. The price index of all consumer 
goods (1975 = 100) was 112.6 in 1977 and had already reached 166.9 in the second 
quarter of 1981.2 In March 1981 the purchasing power of a dollar was equivalent 
to only 44 cents of the "1970 dollar."10 


As a result of this, despite the slight rise in nominal wages, the real wages of 
most professional categories of hired workers have systematically decreased. 

By the middle of 1981 the nationwide figure had fallen to 16.3 percent below 

the 1972 figure and was at its lowest point over the last 20 years. "The 
Reagan Administration" FORTUNE magazine had to admit, "has a lot to say about 
the future decline in the rate of inflation. But workers are apt to take past 
experience as a guide and they are well aware that they will achieve nothing 
without an effort." 


The facts have refuted the U.S. ruling circles’ attempts to portray inflation as 
a supraclass problem. The high cost of living is not distributed equally among 
various social strata and groups; it is hardest to bear for the working class, 
which constitutes the majority of the American working population. The general 
law is this: The lower the family income, the higher the percentage spent on 
vital necessities--food, shelter, fuel, electricity, etc. Since it is the prices 
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of these goods and services that are rising at a particularly rapid rate, families 
with small budgets are suffering the most from inflation. They must buy food of 
poorer quality and spend less on the satisfaction of their spiritual needs. 


One of the main arguments bourgeois propaganda is still using to blame constantly 
rising prices on the laboring public is that unions make excessive demands regard- 
ing wages. But the essence of the matter is not the connection or lack of connec- 
tion between wages and prices, but the existence of several other, more powerful 
factors which directly determine the development of the inflation spiral. The 
prices of consumer goods are rising as a result of the arms race, the speculative 
affairs of the petroleum companies, monopoly price-fixing, etc. 


Inflation has a pernicious effect on the financial status of workers because it 
increases the tax burden. At the end of the 1970's, according to the statistics 
of labor unions, che total taxes paid by the American worker were equivalent to 
his wages from 1 January to 6 May, while 30 years ago his total taxes were 
equivalent to his wages from 1 January to 24 March.+4 Taxes now constitute the 
third-largest expenditure item of even a relatively well-to-do family, absorbing 
up to 21 percent of its budget (on the overewae approximately 24 percent goes 
for food and around 23 percent for shelter). 5 


The aggravation of inflation and the growing tax burden are primarily evidence 
of the unrestricted economic freedom of monopolies in the United States. This 
is indicated even by the dynamics of monopoly profits, which constantly increase 
as a whole (although there are fluctuations in individual sectors). Within the 
last 4 years the total profits of U.S. corporations after taxes rose more than 
23 percent (in 1975 prices), amounting to 93.9 billion dollars in_1977, 101.8 
billion in 1978, 114.7 billion in 1979 and 115.6 billion in 1980.4° tn 1981 
total monopoly profits will rise, according to some estimates, to 180 billion 
dollars (calculated annually). 


Furthermore, many large companies escape the payment of taxes altogether by using 
loopholes in legislation. For example, 14 leading companies did not pay federal 
taxes in 1979, 30 others paid only 10 percent or less of the required sum, 10 
banks paid only 6.3 percent, etc. The taxes paid by the 145 largest banks and 
corporations in the United States in 1979 represented only 18.6 percent of their 
total income, or relatively the same amount paid by a family with four children 
and a so-called average income. 


The Reagan Administration's “trump card" is the promise to cut individual income 
taxes each year for the next 3 years. Nominal tax rates will be cut by 5 percent 
at the end of the fiscal year ending in 1981, and then by 10 percent in 1982 

and 1983. This measure, which is extraordinary for the United States, is being 
portrayed as a unique panacea for all economic ailments and a means of stimulating 
personal accumulation, which, in turn, should stimulate and expand consumer demand. 
However, as even administration spokesmen have admitted, almost one-third of the 
total sum the population should save as a result of income tax cuts over the 

next 3 years will be received by only 5 percent of the taxpayers from the most 
wealthy strata of the U.S. population. 


In reference to this, the DISPATCHER, the newspaper of the West Coast longshore- 
men 's and warehousemen's union, commented at the beginning of Reagan's campaign: 
"No matter how high taxes may be, they are not as irritating as the fundamental 
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injustice of the tax system which provides the rich with maximum opportunities 

to pay the minimum. It is imperative that the tax burden be redistributed. Our 
country's tax system is full of dodges, exceptions, privileges and deductions 
which are used by business and the wealthy to their own advantage and to the 
disadvantage of other taxpayers. We must do everything within our power to minimize 
the manipulation of the political and economic systems for selfish purposes, "20 


One of the main premises of the new administration's economic program is the reduc- 
tion of federal spending. It extends to such expenditure items as education, 
public health, the wages of civil servants, unemployment compensation, food as- 
sistance for the needy and for the children of poor families, the partial compensa- 
tion of some citizens for the rapidly rising cost of utilities, the subsidization 
of cities and many others. In all, the policy of "reducing appropriations for all 
budget items" will affect around 250 federal programs instituted on 1 October 

of this year, with a total "savings" of more than 40 billion dollars at the expense 
of the working public in just the coming year. In subsequent years the cuts will 
be even more sizable. 


Cuts in social appropriations have already had a noticeable effect on the financial 
status of the American working public. Civil servants, who make up the largest 
group of hired workers, numbering around 16 million, were among the first to feel 
the effects of the cuts. The "ceiling" of 4.8 percent a year, imposed by the 
administration on their salary increases, is far below the rate of rise in the 

cost of living.?1 Contrary to official promises, "freezing" the incomes of workers 
will decelerate, and not accelerate, rates of personal consumr’ ion, including the 
acquisition of durable goods and necessities in mass demand. 


The engineers of "Reaganomics" have directed its main thrust against the recipients 
of various social security payments and the Americans who need public welfare 
assistance. 


In this area, the decision to cut allocations for the food stamp program and food 
assistance to children from poor families aroused the greatest indignation in 

the country. According to the U.S. Census Bureau, around 7 percent (5.9 million) 
of all American families received food stamps in 1979. Around 60 percent of the 
families in this group had an average annual income below the official poverty 
level and therefore, according to labor unions, "the assistance of these families 
is absolutely essential for the prevention of hunger or malnutrition."22 In 1979, 
53 percent of the 22 million people using food stamps were children under the age 
of 17, 8 percent were elderly, and the rest were disabled or simply poverty- 
stricken. The administration's proposed "savings,'"' approved by the Congress, 

of 1.9 billion ¢ollars in allocations for food stamps whl deprive around 1 million 
people of the opportunity to buy food at lower prices. 


People with a so-called fixed income will suffer the most. They include retired 
Americans, whose minimum compensation will be reduced, and, in particular, those 
who have had to retire early (before their 65th birthday) because heavy labor 

has undermined their health.25 Unemployment benefits will no longer be "auto- 
matically" extended for 13 weeks whenever the national rate of unemployment 
exceeds 4.5 percent. Many people who are no longer able to work will also suffer 
tangible losses as a result of cuts in disability benefits and other measures 
limiting their right to financial security. 26 On the whole, Reagan's plans will, 
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according to the estimates of even American economists, lower the standard of 
living of almost 20 million people.2/ 


Unemployment, inflation, high taxes and cuts in social expenditures are the main 
reasons for the preservation of the permanent large group of people living on the 
verge of poverty. In the United States this group now consists of around 25 
million people, or the same number as 10 years ago. The production worker, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, received 71.9 percent of the sum regarded 

as the minimum subsistence level of an urban, fami ly of four in 1972, and in 1971 
the figure had dropped to only 66.2 percent. "Today,'' the AFL-CIO NEWS 

reports, "the average American worker is living worse Shan a year ago, and almost 
one out of every 10 is living worse than 2 years ago." 


The Growth of Social Protest 


When the Republican Administration entered the White House, the labor movement 

in the United States had to launch a struggle on two fronts. On the one hand, 

in 1981 the labor unions had to stop the constant decline of real wages in recent 

years and renegotiate collective agreements for 2.5 million blue- and white- 

collar workers with a view to satisfying the demands which had assay been rejected 

by employers for 4 miliion workers in 1979 and 3.5 million in 1980.39 on the . 
other hand, the administration's sharp cuts in federal expenditures for social 

needs have compelled labor unions to organize opposition to this round, which is 

much more dangerous than previous ones, of state-monopoly capital's offensive 

against the vital interests of the broad laboring masses. 


Pointing out that the main aspect of the unions’ struggle in 1981 will probably 
be the relatively moderate demand for a 10-percent increase in wages, U.S. NEWS 
AND WORLD REPORT remarked at the end of 1980: "This will be a comparatively easy 
year, with no collective agreements of any particular size to negotiate. But it 
is during the next 12 months that the validity of Reagan's economic daring will 
first be tested,"31 


It is true that the calendar for the renegotiation of collective agreements did 
not appear at first glance to be filled with the threat of strikes this year. 

The only exceptions were the union negotiations with employers in the coal indus- 
try (in March, for labor contracts covering 125,000 people), in railway transport 
(March, 406,000 people employed by 13 railroads) and in the post office (July, 
571,000 people). Besides tiis, sharp conflicts were anticipated in negotiations 
in the merchant fleet (July, 50,000 people) and civil aviation (November- 
December, around 48,000 employees of World Airways, United Airlines and Eastern 
Airlines). 


However, the small number of large collective agreements subject to reconsidera- 
tion this year did not exclude the possibility of new conflicts between labor 

and capital. The labor unions had to negotiate agreoaments in industries where 
most employers are united by associations, which naturally reinforces thrir posi- 
tion immeasurably. Another factor heightening the intransigence of both ‘ides 
was the longer average duration of the renegotiated contracts (runging from 1 

to 3 years in the United States). Finally, railroad workers and postal employees, 
who are bound by legislation which restricts or prohibits strikes in these 
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sectors of the economy, generally resort to brief but well-organized and nation- 
wide work stoppages. There is one other important detail which also escalated 
tension in the sphere of labor relations: The collective agreements subject to 
renegotiation this year were concluded in 1978. This was when President Carter's 
7-percent "ceiling" on wage increases was in effect. It created a unique situa- 
tion of postponed demand, and now the labor unions will have to begin the struggle 
for the satisfaction of this demand under the pressure of a rapidly rising cost 

of living. 


Contrary to the expectations of employers, the first outburst of social tension 
in the country this year was not connected with the current round of contract 
regotiations. In the beginning of March, 200,000 American miners launched a 
2-day strike against one of the present administration's most inhumane actions: 
The decision to cut federal benefits for victims of silicosis, an occupational 
disease which takes the lives of up to 4,000 Americans each year, by almost 90 
percent. 


This powerful class demonstration seemed to set the tone for all subsequent 
actions by the American proletariat in the past year. It was accompanied by mass 
demonstrations and rallies throughout the nation. There was a march on Washington. 
It was joined by tens of thousands of miners from many mining regions in the 
nation, wearing mining helmets and boots and carrying posters and banners 
inscribed: "Our struggle is a struggle for life!" and "Eliminate causes of death, 
not disability benefits!" The AFL-CIO building was close to the end of the route 
of this march, and AFL-CIO Chairman L. Kirkland had to join the workers and walk 
past the White House with them. | 


The coal miners carried on the tradition of class confrontation by starting a 
new strike on 27 March, this time in connection with the mining monopolies’ 
refusal to sign a contract favoring the workers’ interests. In contrast to the 
strike of almost 4 months, which was held for the same reason 3 years ago, this 
time the United Mine Workers considerably broadened the range of its demands. 
In addition to salary increases, this year's strikers insisted on safeguards 
against unnecessary lay-offs, demanded that the monopolies stop recruiting 
strike breakers and fought for improvements in medical and pension benefits. 


The new contract was signed after 73 days of fierce battles. It envisages the 
satisfaction (although only partial in some cases) of several of the union's 
important demands. They include (in addition to those noted above) the establish- 
ment of a procedure by which the 130 companies belonging to the mine owners' 
association will deposit a specific amount into the union pension and medical 
fund for each ton of coal they buy from mines where there are no local UMW 
branches. This should restrict mining outside the framework of the agreement 
between the union and the employers; in other words, it will limit the employers' 
opportunities to treat unorganized miners in any way they choose. The contract 
also envisages the preferential hiring of unemployed union members for sub- 
contracted repair and auxiliary operations. The success of the strike was 
ensured by the united action of all local branches of the union and the united 
support of other organized segments of the laboring public. 


In the beginning of March there was an “unplanned,” as far as bourgeois press 
forecasts were concerned, nationwide strike of civil aviation pilots for increased 
flight safety. Around 35,000 people were involved in this strike. 
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The struggle begun by the pilots was continued in August by 15,500 air traffic 
controllers. Their nationwide strike in support of demands for wage increases 
and better working conditions was one of the largest demonstrations by civil 
servants in all U.S. history. The Reagan Administration hit the strikers with 
its entire arsenal of legal repressive measures, from large monetary fines and 
mass lay-offs to the imprisonment of the leaders of the air traffic controllers’ 
union. This evoked a strong wave of solidarity on the part of dozens of 
American labor unions. 


The conflict quickly crossed national boundaries. Many labor organizations in 
Western Europe, Australia, New Zealand and Latin America boycotted American 
planes in support of their partners in the class struggle. The Central Committee 
of the Aviation Workers’ Union of the USSR announced its solidarity with the 
strikers. 


The measures taken by the administration to break up this strike, unprecedented 
even for the United States, exacerbated social tension in the nation to the 
extreme. Furthermore, the reactionary, antilabor nature of the present administra- 
tion's domestic policy was revealed in full. It inspired and stimulated openly 
anti-union hysteria, directed not only against the single striking segment of the 
civil service, but also against the entire American labor movement. 


Events in railway transport were also extraordinarily dramatic. In response to 
the administration's projected cuts in federal railroad subsidies, some railroads 
will stop operating altogether (the State of California, for example, will lose 
almost all of its railroad networks) or reduce the length of railway lines. Ac- 
curding to the estimates of labor unions, this will eliminate around 72,000 jobs 
in railway transport throughout the nation. 


This threat to the jobs of a large segment of the American working class propelled 
the labor unions into vigorous action. On 29 April, 20,000 railroad workers held 
a demonstration near the capital under the slogan "Save our railroads!" as a 
result of the sharp exacerbation of social tension in this sphere of the produc- 
tion infrastructure, contract negotiations were postponed. 


The postal service contract negotiations which began on 20 July were accompanied 
by the mass picketing of post offices throughout the country. Here, just as in 
the case of the railroads, the situation had been complicated by the Reagan Admin- 
istration's planned cuts in postal service subsidies. Anticipating this action, 
the United Postal directors refused for a long time to renegotiate the existing 
contract. 


Working class resistance to the direct implementation of the "Reaganomics" programs 
has been just as intense as the struggle for the renegotiation of labor contracts. 
[In a statement by the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 

the administration's measures are frankly described as the enrichment of the rich 
at the expense of the poor. "With the most brutal cynicism," this document says, 
"the administration has decided that since our country cannot have both guns and 
butter, it will take away the butter, but only from the workers. Reagan plans 

to use the butter he has taken away from the people to grease defense contracts 
with corporations, despite the obvious fact that we already have enough weapons 

to destroy the rest of the world many times over."32 The unions have refuted one 
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ot Reagan's main arguments, that he supposedly received a mandate to conduct this 
policy from the majority of the population. They point out that only 27 percent 
of all the voters cast their ballots for Reagan. 3 


The growing dissatisfaction of the American workers with the Republican Party's 
economic policy is gradually acquiring organizational outlines. Even before 
Reagan's speech of 18 February 1981, when he made his report on the budget to a 
joint session of both Houses of Congress, a coalition had been formed for the 
revision of the annual budget. It was joined by the union of public service 
employees and several unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO. The coalition was 
headed by the organization called Americans for Democratic Action. At the end of 
February this coalition requested all senators and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to oppose the attempts to "punish the underprivileged on the pretext 
of overcoming the economic crisis." 


On 27 February the heads of the AFL-CIO, the coalition for the revision of the 
annual budget and 155 other labor groups formed a new coalition for a struggle 
against the cancellation of social and economic gains. A declaration was adopted 
at its first session, stating that the administration program "benefits primarily 
the top 20-percent of taxpayers." 


Within just a few days, however, an organization for mutual trust and cooperation 
was founded, with the direct participation of the reformist leaders of the AFL- 
CIO. Its members included AFL-CIO Chairman L. Kirkland, Secretary-Treasurer 

T. Donahue and some of the vice presidents of this labor association, as well as 
the heads of Exxon, Du Pont, General Motors, General Electric and other large 
monopolies. The two-faced behavior of the AFL-CIO, reflected in the formation of 
a conciliatory coalition, would naturally undermine the unity of actions by the 
workers. 


The determination of most of the U.S. working class to oppose the powerful of- 
fensive launched against its interests was demonstrated again at a conference 

of 97 unions from 7 states in March, where a decision was made regarding the 
formation of a national committee for action, which was assigned, in particular, 
the function of organizing the national protest march on Washington of 29 August. 


Various democratic movements have also taken up the labor unions’ initiative. A 
vigorous campaign to protest cuts in budget allocations for social needs has been 
launched on the nationwide scale by the influential National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


The struggle against the administration's reactionary measures in the sphere of 
social security has been joined by public spokesmen and statesmen. Large commit- 
tees and coalitions, representing the most diverse population strata, are being 
formed in Washington and other large American cities. The cuts in socioeconomic 
programs were criticized sharply by Senator Kennedy. "The administration which 
took office in the United States ip 1981," he said, "is the most antilabor 
government of the last 50 years." 


With a view to the tendencies of recent years, American labor unions are continu- 
ing to work out a specific (consistent with the complex situation of the present 
day) program as an alternative to the state-monopoly line of post-crisis economic 
recovery. "The best way of combating unemployment without stimulating inflation," 
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the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST said, "consists in programs which will directly increase 
the number of jobs, and not in across-the-board tax cuts and their subsequent use 
only to reward monopolies for making capital investments. Each dollar of federal 
funds used directly to increase employment will have an impact 2 to 4 times as 
great as the reduction of taxes by the same dollar. Furthermore, job creation 
programs can focus on the regions which need this more than otherg or on the as- 
sistance of particularly underprivileged categories of manpower." 


The largest labor association in the nation, the AFL-CIO, opposes the tax cuts, 
which could lead to the unproductive expenditure of already limited funds in 
sectors of the economy which are not experiencing a high rate of unemployment. 
The policy of across-the-board tax cuts, rather than selective cuts, will una- 
voidably result, according to this labor association, in the speculative enrich- 
ment of some companies at the expense of others, and it will therefore heighten 
the disparities in the developmental levels of individual sectors, which could 
considerably aggravate the problem of inflation. 


The major current objectives of American labor unions are the following: 


Mass civil construction, including the construction of inexpensive housing, the 
eradication of slums, the modernization of the entire railway system, the creation 
of a diversified network of urban public transport and the reconstruction of 
damaged bridges; 


The institution of environmental protection measures, including the restoration 
of rivers, lakes and other bodies of water for normal use, the reclamation of 
land destroyed by uncontrolled mining and improper soil cultivation, and the 
creation of new parks and other recreational areas for the working public; 


Meliorative operations, presupposing the construction of dams and reservoirs to 
control floods and run-off and to produce hydraulic power; 


The creation of a broad educational system for young people, including specialist 
training for public works and the organization of courses for the retraining of 
unemployed individuals who have lost their jobs as a result of the incorporation 
of new technology; 


The reorganization of the public health system, including the establishment of 
a preventive care network, the institution of free medical care and the improve- 
ment of labor and equipment safety regulations at enterprises and establishments; 


The treatment of industrial waste and urban sewage for subsequent recycling. 


The AFL-CIO has suggested that these measures could be financed by a combination 
of public and private funds, as well as the pension funds of labor unions. ? 


In order to solve current problems and improve the present status of hired 
workers, labor unions are demanding the immediate institution of a separate set 

of measures. They include the preservation of public assistance programs for 

the unemployed and other categories of needy people, the elimination of compulsory 
over-time work, the reduction of work time without a reduction in wages, the 
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improvement of the hiring and working conditions of women and members of ethnic 
minorities, and wage increases which stay ahead of the rising cost of living and 
taxes. To guarantee that these measures will be taken, the labor unions are 
demanding that monopolies and the government completely exclude the possibility 
of compulsory arbitration from the terms of collective agreement and are also 
demanding the restoration of their right to make decisions on the level of each 
job. 


The antimonopoly nature of a number of union demands is quite indicative. In 
particular, they are demanding the institution of real control over the activities 
of energy monopolies, right up to the point of their nationalization, the creation 
of a national public health system which would restrict the greedy policy of 
medical corporations, the reordering of national priorities and, above all, cuts 
in military spending with the subsequent transfer of the available funds to 
civilian sectors of the economy. 
Therefore, the Reagan Administration's plan to eliminate the economic and social 
gains of the working public are encountering more and more organized resistance 
by the working class. The front for antimonopoly struggle is expanding its 
boundaries. This is being accompanied by the intensive creation of strong bridge- 
heads for a direct confrontation betwen hired labor and the bourgeois state. 
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AMERICAN NEOCOLONIALISM: THE MODERN STAGE 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 41-53 
[Article by M. Ya. Volkov] 


[Text] American imperialism's strategy in its relations with the Asian, African 
and Latin American countries, which took shape over the decade of the 1970's at a 
time when the disintegration of the colonial system was in its final stages, has 
recently become increasingly distinct. This strategy is dictated primarily by the 
United States' traditional desire to escape its own economic and political diffi- 
culties by exploiting other nations on a broader scale, particularly economically 
underdeveloped nations. Now that U.S. state-monopoly capital has lost much of its 
influence in the world capitalist economy and is experiencing the sharp exacerbation 
of internal contraditions, it is stubbornly seeking new ways of using the resources 
of the Asian, African and Latin American countries for its own needs. This search 
is being undertaken primarily within the neocolonial framework, in which the 
exploitative content of foreign economic relations is concealed by the external 
"legal equality" of the partners. 


Crisis of U.S. Neocolonialism 


Let us recall that the basic aim of neocolonial policy is the formation and mainte- 
nance of a system of economic relations between the imperialist states and the 
liberated countries which helps to keep these countries within the world capitalist 
framework and provides for their broad-scale exploitation by monopolies, especially 
multinational corporations, the strike force of neocolonialism. In other words, 
this is an attempt by the West to retain the Asian, African and Latin American 
countries as “economic territories"! of world capital, which they became, as V. I. 
Lenin explained, when the colonizers divided up the world. 


The United States, which arrived too late to take part in the territorial partition 
of the world, was already insisting on its repartition by the end of the 19th 
century, and now that the colonial system has collapsed, it is trying to hold on to 
the maximum amount of this economic territory, which is particularly valuable in 
view of the resources and strategic locations of many developing countries. The 
leading position of U.S. financial capital in the system of international financial 
capital is being used for this purpose. 


To ensure the uninterrupted functioning of the system of economic exploitation, 
foreign economic leverage is also used extensively, including direct military 
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pressure in those cases when the victims of neocolonial exploitation take decisive 
measures to stop it. Therefore, neocolonialism is a complex policy in which mili- 
tary and political actions serve to perpetuate the economic exploitation of people 
who have freed themselves from colonial dependence. The complex nature of neocolon- 
falism stems from interrelated measures in the economic, political, ideological, 
military and social spheres. 


The people who have won political independence have to resist all of these measures 
in their struggle for economic liberation against the system of neocolonial exploit- 
ation. this struggle was the cause of the crisis of neocolonialism, about which so 
much has been said and written. 2 


When we refer to the crisis of neocolonialism we are speaking of the sharp exacerba- 
tion of conflicts in the relations of the imperialist states with the developing 
countries, accompanied by these countries’ attempts to reinforce their independence, 
in response to which neocolonial forces have had to change their tactics, find new 
methods and resort to the use of violent measures, including military force, to 
preserve the neocolonial system as such. As L. I. Brezhnev remarked in the account- 
ability report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 26th party congress, "the 
imperialists do not want the liberated countries to consolidate their independence. 
They are trying thousands of ways and means to attach these countries to themselves 
so that they can dispose of their natural wealth more freely and use their territory 
in their own strategic intrigues." 


Some important symptoms of the crisis of neocolonialism are the nationalization of 
property previously owned by foreign capital and the establishment of national 
sovereignty over much of the natural resources in the developing countries. By the 
end of the 1970's around 80 percent of the oil produced in the developing countries 
was already coming from nationalized oilfields. 


The crisis of neocolonialism does not mean that its end is near. The rapid change 

of tactics and methods and the use of constantly changing forms of colonial exploita- 
tion are being accompanied by the growth of monopoly profits and of the scales of 
their activity. Neocolonial forces are also expanding their arsenal of weapons for 
the battle against people fighting for economic liberation. Under these conditions, 
the regrouping of these forces, neocolonialism's attempts to adapt to constant 
changes and the maintenance of neocolonialism's economic system by means of political 
pressure and threats of military violence pose a massive threat to peace. 


In this article we will examine the economic aspects of neocolonialism and its main 
elements. The military and political aspects, which have played a much more impor- 
tant role in American policy in the developing countries in recent years, require 

a special investigation and will therefore not be discussed in this article. 


The differences in the forms of neocolonialism used by the three main centers of 
imperialism are now more apparent than before. Despite their common exploitative 
essence, American, Western European and Japanese varieties of neocolonialism are 
distinguished by several specific features. The balance of power among imperialist 
centers changes under the influence of uneven development, and this is why the 
crisis of neocolonialism is affecting these centers in different ways. American 
neocolonialism is now experiencing the most severe crisis, while the Western 
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European and Japanese varieties have displayed more flexibility than American forms 
of relations with the developing countries of special interest to imperialism. 


The crisis of American neocolonialism was most clearly reflected in the unexpected 
collapse of the Iranian "model of development." Its characteristic features were 
the mass-scale investment of capital by American multinational corporations in key 
sectors of the economy, a pro-American political regime, huge shipments of American 
weapons, the propagation of the American way of life and the inundation of the 
country's domestic market with American consumer goods. For a long time, under the 
exceptional conditions of Iran's colossal revenues from rapidly growing oil exports, 
it appeared that this model of development was successful. American propaganda 
reinforced its statements about the effectiveness of Iranian economic development 
with some average indicators. Iran's gross domestic product, in constant 1970 
prices, rose from 5.5 billion dollars in 1960 to 11.1 billion in 1970 and 20.3 bil- 
lion in 1976. This was a 3.7-fold increase within 16 years, as compared to a 
2.3-fold average increase for all the developing countries. By the end of the 
1970's national per capita income in Iran was 2,180 dollars a year, but in India, 
for example, it was 150 dollars.4 In American literature it became popular to 
refer to the "Iranian miracle" and call Iran "the Japan of the Middle East." 


The fall of the shah's regime essentially signified the bankruptcy of American 
neocolonialism in [ran, where it had been the political pillar of the regime. As 

a result, American corporations which had been particularly active in the shah's 
Iran, including Chase Manhattan Bank, suffered perceptible losses. Washington's 
illegal attempts to appropriate some part of Iranian deposits in American banks on 
the pretext of compensation for these losses represent one of the specific symptoms 
of the crisis of American neocolonialism. 


A few years earlier (fall 1973), the international oil cartel suffered a serious 
defeat at the hands of OPEC. Five of the seven petroleum monopolies in the cartel 
are American multinational corporations. Considering the fact that the main form of 
payment in the international oil trade in the capitalist world is the dollar, the 
cartel's loss of control over pricing in this sector of trade was a serious symptom 
of the crisis of American neocolonialism. Even under these conditions, however, the 
profits of American petroleum (and other) monopolies are still growing. In 1978 
their profits in the developing countries exceeded 3.2 billion dollars.» The most 
important of the new methods employed to counteract OPEC's move was the recycling 

of petrodollars in combination with the accelerated rise of the prices of industrial 
commodities and the rapid devaluation of the dollar. According to the estimates 

of OPEC experts, the oil-producing states lost 10-12 billion dollars as a result of 
the devaluation of American currency in just 1 year at the end of the last lecade. 


American imperialism is not relying only on the economic leverage of expansion in 
various parts of the developing world and has recently been augmenting its military 
presence there. The victory of the revolution in Afghanistan, the Iranian people's 
desire to put an end to American influence in their country and the energization of 
the national liberation movements in other countries of this region are being used 

by Washington as justification for the further concentration of its military strength 
in the Indian Ocean basin. 


The crisis of American neocolonialism is taking place at a time when the developing 
countries and their economic potential are becoming more important in the 
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reproductive process in the United States. The proportion accounted for by these 
countries in American foreign trade rose over the 1970's: Whereas their share of 
U.S. exports was 29.6 percent in 1969, it was around 36.9 percent in 1980. The 
developing countries now represent a more important export market to the United 
States than to the European Economic Community, which sent these countries only 
18.8 percent of its exports, for example, in 1977. According to this indicator, 
the United States is outranked only by the third center of imperialism--Japan (46.3 
percent).© Imports from the developing countries are also becoming more important 
to the American economy, and not only imported raw materials and fuel, but also 
imports of several industrial commodities. It is true that a high percentage of 
these items representsthe products of Asian, African and Latin American branches of 
American corporations. For example, two-fifths of all the television sets with the 
trademarks of American firms are manufactured by their branches in Hong Kong, Taiwan 
and South Korea, and many of them are sent to the United States. 


Consequently, the developing countries are becoming more important to American 
capital as an economic territory, and their resources are playing a greater role 
in the American economy. 


This has given rise to a new contradiction--between, on the one hand, the expanding 
scales of U.S. economic relations with the developing countries and the growing 
importance of these countries in the American economy and, on the other, the neo- 
colonial nature of these relations. This contradiction can only be erased by the 
reorganization of U.S. economic relations with the developing countries on a new, 
equal, fair and mutual beneficial basis, which could have a stimulating effect on 
the economic development of these countries and on America's own economy in general. 
But this solution is unacceptable to the monopolies which dominate this area because 
it is incompatible with their desire to maximize profits. American monopolies and 
the U.S. Government are trying to overcome this contradiction by updating the very 
system of neocolonialism while preserving the exploitative essence of their relations 
with developing countries, changing their forms to correspond to new conditions and 
to changes in the balance of power within the system of international economic 
relations, and using military methods to assert their interests in various regions, 
interests which are unilaterally declared "legal." 


Under the conditions of a neocolonial system which represents a variety of inter- 
related economic methods of exploiting liberated nations, American monopolistic 
capital's approach to the renovation of this system is exceptionally comprehensive 
and is distinguished by the use of mutually supplementary measures in various 
spheres of international economic relations. The actual process of U.S. expansion 
in the developing countries can only be examined with consideration for this compre- 
hensive approach and mutually supplementary measures. 


New Concepts and Their Implementation 


If we take a look at all of the new tendencies of the 1970's and early 1980's in 
the relationship of individual facets of the American neocolonial system, we can 
see that the most indicative of these tendencies is the move from government- 
extended credit to the export of private capital, primarily to investments by 
multinational corporations. During the 1970's the proportion accounted for by 
American government “aid” to the developing countries in the total sum invested by 
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the United States in these countries decreased significantly: from 53 to 32 percent. 
American monopolies are still dominant among the multinationals in the capitalist 
world, both in terms of the volume of capital invested in these countries and in 
terms of the number of major firms in the group. In recent years, however, leading 
U.S. monopolies have felt the pressure of new multinationals representing Japanese, 
West German and other capital. 


The state and the monopoiies, among which the multinationals are prominent, make up 
a dialectical entity: state-monopoly capitalism. The distribution and correlation 
of the specific functions of individual parts of this entity change, however, depend- 
irg on current developments. Private capital has always controlled the most profit- 
abie spheres of economic relations and the government has taken charge of spheres 
that are more risky, more dubious or less profitable, but are essential to the func- 
tioning of the entire neocolonial system. Now there is a clearer distinction 
between specific functions: The economic functions are being taken over by monopo- 
listic capital while the government concentrates on the political actions that 
Washington finds necessary for expanded activity by American monopolies in the 
Asian, African and Latin American countries. Furthermore, the monopolies are turn- 
ing the function of reinforcing American positions in the developing countries over 
to the government, with its military strength, in those cases when private capital 
is unable to perform these functions, and these cases are more frequent than before. 


The practice of reinforcing economic expansion with military strength, as the main 
element supplementing the policy of American neocolonialism, is in natural accord 
today with the United States’ tougher stand at large international economic confer- 
ences convened at the initiative of the developing countries to implement the basic 
demands of their program fc a new international economic order, proposed as a way 
of combating neocolonial expsoitation. Throughout 1979 and 1980 American delega- 
tions displayed an increasingly intransigent attitude toward the demands of the 
developing countries, and this tension reached its peak at a special session of the 
UN General Assembly, convened at the end of August 1980 to determine an economic 
development strategy for the 1980's, and at the 35th regular session of the UN 
General Assembly, which continued its work at the beginning of 1981. 


The intransigent policy pursued by the United States in relations with the develop- 
ing countries has been officially expressed in statements by American officials. 

In July 1980, then Secretary of State E. Muskie openly declared that the purpose of 
the U.S. military presence in various parts of the developing world was to safe- 
guard the positions of American multinationals. "The struggle for American influ- 
ence in the world arena," he said, "will require...resources, which contribute to 
the effectiveness of diplomacy.... We need access to facilities and resources." 


The United States has claimed to be the leader of the Western world in the "North- 
South" dialogue, during the course of which it has tried to nullify the program for 
a new international economic order and to introduce neocolonial elements into the 
process of the reorganization of international economic relations. The American 
administration's intentions were quite apparent at the seventh meeting of the 

"Big Seven" Western powers in Ottawa in July 1981. Before the meeting of the heads 
of state and government of more than 20 Western and developing countries in Mexico 
(fall 1981), President Reagan frankly said that he could not accept the presence at 
this meeting of the head of the Cuban Government, Fidel Castro, who is also the 
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chairman of the movement for non-alignment, the main force in the struggle for a 

new international economic order. The United States has taken its toughest stand 
in the "North-South" dialogue and has tried to impose its wishes on those of the 

Western states that are inclined to compromise and are prepared to make some con- 
cessions to the developing countries. 


These changes in the implementation of neocolonial policy have been theoretically 
"substantiated" by new concepts of U.S. economic relations with the developing 
countries, engineered by the center for the determination of new and specific forms 
of neocolonialism--the Overseas Development Council, founded in 1969. The estab- 
lishment of this non-governmental American organization was financed by major cor- 
porations and private foundations, and its board of directors has included such 
figures as David Rockefeller, Arthur Goldberg, Eugene Black and others. This 
organization performs coordinating services for corporations and other organizations 
whose activities are connected in some way with the developing states. It also 
influences public opinion in the United States and tries to impose its concepts on 
world public opinion, particularly on influential groups in the developing states. 
The council has some associations with U.S. government organizations responsible for 
making government policy in regard to the developing countries and conducting vari- 
ous undertakings in this area. American monopolistic capital has assigned this 

body the task of ensuring a comprehensive approach to the entire system of U.S. 
economic and political relations with the developing countries and seeking ways of 
utilizing the resources of these countries to solve American capitalism's mounting 
problems. 


This is an area of interrelated objectives, such as U.S. participation in world 
trade and the preservation of the dollar's status as a world currency, the expansion 
of American investments abroad, the use of aid to the developing countries as a 
means of accomplishing these tasks, the establishment of U.S. military supremacy in 
various parts of the world, the provision of the American economy with raw material 
resources and the acquisition of opportunities for American corporations to engaye 
in the intensive development of ocean resources outside U.S. territorial waters. 

In this group of interrelated objectives, priority is now being assigned to guaran- 
teed supplies of sources of energy, especially petroleum, and the main raw 
materials. 

The notorious concept of the "interdependence of nations," engineered in part by 
the abovementioned council and recently supplemented with the concept of "mankind's 
common heritage," is playing a central role in this area.’ Underscoring the signif- 
icance and all-encompassing nature of the first of these concepts, D. Moynihan, 
former U.S. representative to the United Nations, wrote in 1975 that "the concept 

of interdependence has probably become the main element of the new view of the world 
community .''8 Its authors maintain that, in view of the fact that all countries are 
now connected to one another by numerous political, economic and even ecological 
processes affecting the interests of all states, each of them must proceed primarily 
from the interests of other countries and the entire world community, and not from 
its own national interests, in its policy and actual behavior. We could agree with 
this if the authors of the concept had not been referring mainly to U.S. interests 
when they spoke of the interests of the world community and if they had not drawn 
the false conclusion that the realization of this "interdependence of nations" is 
supposedly being impeded more and more by national sovereignty, which, in their 
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opinion, should be sacrificed so that the interests of the world community can be 
served more completely. 


This concept is being used, in particular, to justify the United States' active 
participation in the system of collective neocolonialism. The United States is 
using its activity in the OECD Committee To Aid Development and in the notorious 
Trilateral Commission to coordinate its policy toward the developing countries with 
other centers of imperialism. One of the first reports of the commission, the 
members of which represent the governments, opposition parties, labor unions, 
employers and academic communities in the three centers of imperialism, the United 
States, Western Europe and Japan, was completely devoted to the economic relations 
between the West and the developing countries. ? 


The ideologists of American neocolonialism are also preaching the concept of "man- 
kind's common heritage," which declares all of the earth's natural resources, 
regardless of where they might be located, the property of the entire world commun- 
ity, and not of the countries where they have been situated by the hand of fate. 
This concept has won widespread recognition from bourgeois economists in various 
countries. It was energetically supported, for example, by a French member of the 
Club of Rome, Maurice Guernier, in his book "Tiers-monde: trois-quarts du monde," 
published in 1980 as the latest report of the Club of Rome,10 


This concept has been rejected by the developing countries, which are striving to 
reinforce their national sovereignty over their own natural resources. The 

actions taken by many of these countries to nationalize natural resources previously 
controlled by American multinationals and the assertion of the developing countries’ 
sovereignty with regard to their own natural wealth are not only consistent with 
their own legal ‘rterests, but are not inconsistent with the common interests of 
mankind either, vecause they provide for the more efficient use of resources, the 
protection of resources to keep them from being plundered by foreign monopolies and 
the preservation of the resources for future generations. 


The resources of the world ocean must also be protected against their unauthorized 
appropriation by private capital, both national and international. 


American multinationals now have the financial and technical potential to exploit 
the fabulous resources of the ocean depths which lie outside the bounds of national 
waters and, consequently, do not officially belong to any one state. Taking advan-- 
tage of the absence of international laws regulating intergovernmental relations in 
connection with the exploitation of ocean resources, Washington, which has sabotuged 
the adoption of such laws, is unilaterally engineering a system of national legis- 
lation which would give American corporations judicially valid access to these 
resources. Although this would not formally violate the national sovereignty of 

any specific country, it would harm the interests of all countries making up the 
world community. The increasingly intense activity of American corporations, which 
are plundering ocean resources which do not belong to them, should be regarded as 
one of the most important new forms of neocolonial expansion by American imperialism. 
This is the beginning of the economic colonization of the world ocean, comparable to 
the colonization of "no man's lands" in the past. In addition to exploiting the 
resources of the world ocean, American imperialism is using it as a bridgehead for 
the deployment of its armed forces, whose role in today's system of U.S. imperialist 
expansion has been considerably augmented. 
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Today's forms of neocolonialism are subordinate to the main U.S. strategy of pur- 
poseful influence in the economic and social development of the Asian, African and 
Latin American countries This strategy has not changed. It is intended to ensure 
the development of tnese countries along the capitalist road and to prevent them 
from making the transition to socialism. 


It is implemented, on the one hand, through subversive activity against progressive 
regimes to bring about their violent overthrow and, on the other, with the aid of 
measures to heighten the effectiveness of private capitalist activity. 


Whereas government agencies are responsible for the first type of activity, the 
second is controlled by the monopolies. Multinational corporations are the strike 
force here. Their sinister role in the imposition of capitalist forms of economic 
activity on the young states has been quite clearly revealed by Marxist researchers. 
International Financial institutions are also engaged in this work, especially the 
International Finance Corporation (IFC). Specific functions are performed by the 
International Executive Service Corps, which is something like the notorious Peace 
Corps. In contrast to the Peace Corps, however, the International Executive Service 
Corps sends experienced businessmen, with a lengthy record of success in the private 
sector, to the developing countries to help local businessmen and firms set up an 
effective (that is, profitable) capitalist economy. The credit for the creation of 
this organization must be assigned to a group of leaders of American monopolistic 
capital, including Senator J. Javits and D. Rockefeller. Their initiative was sup- 
ported by the government, and the creation of the International Executive Service 
Corps was officially announced by Lyndon Johnson in June 1964. Virtually all of the 
largest American corporations contribute to the maintenance of this organization, 
but most of its expenses are paid by the administration. 


The functions performed by the businessmen sent by the corps to Asia, Africa and 
Latin America cover an extremely broad range of activity. Each year hundreds of 
experienced administrators of American private firms are sent to various countries. 
For example, J. Ferris, one of the heads of the New York Stock Exchange and the 
co-owner of Ferris & Co., supervised the reorganization of the Taiwan stock exchange 
to ensure its effective functioning according to American standards. 


The desire of American ruling circles to head the system of collective neocolonial- 
ism can be regarded as a response to the mounting resistance of U.S. policy in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America by the people of these continents. There has been a sharp 
increase in U.S. participation in multilateral forms of economic relations between 
the West and the developing countries, at the expense of bilateral relations. For 
example, whereas multilateral forms of "aid" accounted for 15.9 percent of all U.S. 
"aid" to these countries in fiscal year 1970, the figure had reached 27 percent by 
fiscal year 1979.11 


The central organization through which American capital is attracted for the exten- 
sion of credit to the governments of the developing countries and is then sent to 
these countries on an impersonal basis, is still the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (IBRD), which was headed for many years (until July 1981) 
by R. McNamara, who once served as U.S. secretary of defense and, prior to this, was 
the chairman of the board of Ford Motors. Over the 1970's there was a sharp increase 
in the amount of credit extended by this bank and its affiliates--the International 
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Development Association (IDA) and the International Finance Corporation (IFC). 
Whereas in 1970 the outstanding credit extended by the IBRD and IDA totaled around 
1.6 billion dollars and 600 million dollars respectively, in 1979 the figures were 
around 7 billion and 3 billion. Consequently, the total annual sum almost quin- 
tupled over a single decade.12 The total capital invested by the IFC reached 
1,714,000,000 dollars in 1979. 


At the end of 1979 the [International Development Cooperation Agency was established 
in the United States to coordinate the neocolonial undertakings of various govern- 
ment agencies (the Agency for International Development, the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation, the food assistance agency set up in accordance with Act 480 
and others). 


Aid or Enterprise? 


As we have already noted, one new and important feature of U.S. neocolonialism is 
the reduction of the actual amount of "aid" offered through government channels and 
the proportional reduction of this kind of aid in the financial resources sent to 
the developing countries (see Table 1). 








Table l 
U.S. Financial Resources Sent to the Developing Countries 
in 1970 
Indicators 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 prices 
(1) 5,899 6,499 7,037 7,415 3,230 15,979 10,895 10,514 5,964 
(2) 0.59 0.62 0.61 0.57 0.23 1.05 0.64 0.56 
(3) 3,066 3,322 3,317 2,889 3,431 3,643 3,729 3,371 1,930 


(4) 0.31 0.32 0.29 0.22 0.24 0.24 0.22 0.18 


Key: (1) Total amount, millions of dollars (current prices); (2) Percentage of 
gross domestic product; (3) "Aid" sent through government channels, millions 
of dollars, current prices; (4) Percentage of gross domestic product 





Calculated according to: "Handbook of International Trade Statistics," United 
Nations, New York, 1979, p 438. 


The export of private capital, on the other hand, has increased in recent years, but 
in real terms--that is, in constant prices--the United States did not send any more 
financial resources to the developing countries at the end of the 1970's than in 
1970. This does not mean, however, that the previous scales of American expansion 
have been maintained. Now reinvestment--that is, the accumulation of capital by 
local branches of U.S. corporations as a result of profits earned in the developing 
countries--is playing a more important role than new investments, sent from the 
United States, in the augmentation of the property of American multinationals in 
these countries. For the developing countries, this tendency is largely negative: 
This means that the capital owned by foreign monopolies does not come from the West, 
but from the surplus value created in the given country. Besides this, since some 
of the profits sent out of the developing country are generally sent in the form of 
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foreign convertible currency, the strain on their balance of payments is constantly 
increasing, their foreign debt is growing and their payments on this debt are also 
growing. 


Table 1 aiso indicates that "aid" sent through government channels decreased from 
around 3 billion dollars in 1970 to 1.9 billion in 1977 in real terms, while its 
share of the American gross domestic product decreased from 0.31 to 0.18 percent. 
Furthermore, whereas in 1970 this "aid" represented 52 percent of all resources sent 
to the developing countries from the United States, the figure was under 33 percent 
in 1977. Therefore, U.S. economic relations with the developing countries are 
becoming more commercialized. Even American weapon shipments to this group of 
countries are now more likely to be sent on a commercial basis rather than on pref- 
erential terms, and the prices of weapons are rising more quickly than the prices 
of many other goods. Whereas in 1965 total weapon shipments from the United States 
were valued at 1.2 billion dollars, the figure was 11.2 billion in 1979 (an almost 
tenfold increase within 14 years). Furthermore, 86 percent of all American weapon 
exports at the end of the 1970's went to countries in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America,13 


The United States is ahead of all other developed capitalist countries in terms of 
the total amount of resources sent to the developing countries and in terms of the 
amount of “aid" sent through government channels. In relative terms, however, or in 
terms of the percentage accounted for by these resources in the gross domestic prod- 
uct, the United States ranks last among the largest exporters of capital (France, 
the FRG, England and the United States), which is attested to by the data in tables 
2 and 3. 














Table 2 
Transfers of Financial Resources to Developing States 
and International Organizations 
1969-1979 (annual average) 1979 

Countries in billions % of GDP in billions 4% of GDP 
United States 5,905 0.59 18,674 0.79 
France 1,723 1.15 8,685 1.52 
FRG 1,810 0.97 7,289 0.96 
England 1,293 1.03 11,219 2.83 
Japan 1,742 0.89 7,555 0.75 





"1980 Review. Development Cooperation, OECD," November 1980, p 178. 


If the United States is compared to other centers of imperialism rather than to 
individual countries, it is clear that the EEC is exporting much more capital than 
the United States to the developing states. This is another reason why the United 
States has placed certain hopes in collective neocolonialism. However, it has not 
completely lived up to the expectations of American leaders. In the system of col- 
lective neocolonialism, the fruits of exploitation are distributed "according to 
power,’ and the balance of power is less and less in favor of American capital. The 
advantage is now more likely to be held by the members of the EEC. The United States 
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naturally sidestepped the system of special relations between the EEC and the 60 
developing countries which signed the Lome Convention at the end of 1979, 




















Table 3 
Data on Government "Aid" 
1969-1979 (annual average) 1980 

Countries in billions % of GDP in billions % of GDP 
United States 3,214 0.32 4,681 0.20 
France 1,001 0.67 3,370 0.59 
FRG 638 0.34 3,350 0.44 
England 528 0.42 2,067 0.52 
Japan 468 0.24 2,637 0.26 





"1980 Review. Development Cooperation, OECD," p 179; THE OECD OBSERVER, No 109, 
March 1981, pp 20-21. 


The U.S. move from government “aid" to primarily commercial relations is reflec! 

in the marked change in the correlation between the net influx of U.S. financial 
resources into the developing countries and development "aid" on the hand, and the 
volume of American commercial exports to these countries on the other. For example, 
government "aid" was equivalent to 25 percent of total exports to the developing 
countries, but by 1977 it had dropped to 8 percent. Serious changes simultaneously 
took place in the nature and structure of "aid." Now there is an obvious prepon- 
derance of shipments of weapons and military equipment to regimes supporting American 
neocolonialism. Since 1973 there have been virtually no food shipments sent to 
these countries in accordance with Act 480 to be paid for with national currency. 
Now all shipments sent to the developing countries in accordance with this law, 
including those sent on credit, must be paid for with dollars.14 


The increasing severity of the global food crisis and the increasing dependence of 
the developing countries on external sources of food have been accompanied by 
American neocolonialism's more active use of the U.S. monopoly in the world capital- 
ist food market. In 1979, in particular, the United States was able to compel the 
developing countries to include American proposals regarding the creation of an 
international agricultural development fund (initial capital of 1 billion dollars) 
and the establishment of a system of international "food security" by means of the 
accumulation of grain reserves (at least 30 million tons) as the basis of their own 
"food security" program, which is an integral part of their demands for a new 
international economic order.!5 The basic links of this system would be controlled 
by the United States (in particular, international reserves would be stored on U.S. 
territory), which would give it an additional opportunity to blackmail people with 
the threat of hunger. Instead of "food security," therefore, Washington is trying 
to establish the necessary conditions for its own “food dictatorship," and this also 
reflects the new general trends in American neocolonialisn. 
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New Areas of Economic Expansion 


American state-monopoly capitalism is trying to use the common interests (in many 
spheres) of the United States and the ruling circles of developing countries which 
are of the greatest strategic importance to the United States or might cooperate 
with reactionary, anti-people forces to escape the crisis in its own relations with 
the developing countries, As part of this process, Warhington is taking the objec- 
tive, specific conditions and actual needs of developing countries into account. 


This is the main reason for two new features of American neocolonialism. The first 
is a change in the structure of capital investments, particularly the higher per- 
centage of investments in the processing industry. At first glance, this might seem 
to correspond to the developing countries’ desire for quicker industrialization and 
satisfy their demands for the transfer of industrial capacities to Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The second is the heightened concentration of American capital 
investments in a small group of developing countries,1® contributing to the more 
uneven pattern of neocolonial activity in the developing world, resulting from the 
intrigues of allies and from the use of economic discrimination, sanctions and boy- 
cotts in order to break up the developing world, employing the old "divide and 
conquer" tactics of the colonizers. 


In recent years, direct capital investments by American corporations in the develop- 
ing countries have stayed ahead of their investments in the developed capitalist 
countries in terms of growth rates, although investments in the developed states 
are still 3.5 times as great in absolute terms. According to estimates, the respec- 
tive growth rates of capital investments in 1980 were 30 and 25 percent, and the 
absolute figures were 10.4 billion and 8.6 billion dollars. Furthermore, these 
investments are distributed quite unevenly among these countries. 


For example, just 10 countries (Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, Argentina, the Bahamas, 
Libya, Nigeria, Indonesia, South Korea and the Philippines) account for more than 
half of all direct investments. In 1980, for instance, an estimated sum of 162 mil- 
lion dollars was invested in the Bahamas (a "tax haven"), with a population of 
around 200,000, while only 28 million was invested in India, with a population of 
over 650 million. Mexico stands out as an example: Capital exported from the 
United States in the form of direct private investments to this country almost 
tripled between 1978 and 1980, rising to over a billion dollars. 


The present U.S. administration is making a radical shift toward the virtually 
complete replacement of government "aid" with the stimulation of private capital 
investments in the developing countries. This policy was set forth in more concise 
terms by Alexander Haig in his speech at the 36th Session of the UN General 
Assembly and by Ronald Reagan in his speech at the annual session of the IBRD and 
IMF administrative council at the end of September 1981. The two men openly 
declared their aim of "aiding individual enterprise" and spoke of the "magic powers 
of the market" and of the American Government's intention to "stimulate private 
capital investments in the developing countries." "We believe that all World Bank 
institutions will be able to play a more active role in the accumulation of private 
resources and the stimulation of personal initiative and in the efforts to promote 
development," Reagan instructed the administrators of the IBRD, in which the United 
States is the only country with veto power. 
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American capital is now more likely than ever before to form partnerships with 
local businessmen and participate in joint private companies or even public-private 
firms. As compensation, the American monopolies are using all means at their dis- 
posal to support cooperative local ruling circles, reinforcing their class and 
social foundation. This is intensifying class differences in the developing count~ 
ries, will eventually exacerbate social conflicts and could give rise to political 
instability and upheavals like the one in Iran. 


Therefore, the United States is following a specific pattern whenever possible in 
its policy, a pattern in which neocolonial methods are sometimes combined with the 
threat to use military force against the liberated states. All of this is rein- 
forced by an alliance with the most reactionary, overtly racist (South Africa, for 
example) and military-hegemonistic (China) aggressive powers. 


The people of Asia, Africa and Latin America have a real chance of winning the 
struggle against neocolonialism. The history of the struggle launched in recent 
years to implement the program for the new international economic order corrobo- 
rates this. "The reorganization of international economic relations on a democratic 
basis and in line with the principles of equality is a historically natural 
process. Much can and should be accomplished in this area," L. I. Brezhnev said.!/ 
The crisis of U.S. neocolonialism is increasing in severity. The future could 
bring it more intense economic and political conflicts with the developing count- 
ries, which are striving to put an end of neocolonial exploitation. 
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17. "“Materialy XXVI s"yezda KPSS," p 15. 
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"NEW' U.S. POLICY OF ARMS EXPORT--A THREAT TO INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 54-64 
[Article by A. V. Kozyrev] 


[Text] The Reagan Administration's actions and statements have once again aroused 
interest in the U.S. practice of using sales and shipments of conventional weapons 
as an instrument of American foreign policy. The Republican administrat/on's 
decisions to allow sales of all types of armaments, including offensive weapons, 

to China, to grant Pakistan 3 billion dollars in military and economic aid and to 
dramatically increase military aid to the Salvadoran junta and its announced inten- 
tions to openly supply weapons to the counterrevolutionary gangs invading Afghanis- 
tan and the mercenaries and traitors waging war against the People's Republic of 
Angola and other statements were interpreted by the entire world as major political 
actions indicating the Washington leadership's political biases. As the NEW YORK 
TIMES remarked in this connection, Reagan's speeches on foreign policy issues 
clearly indicate "a distinct tendency in relations with other states. This tendency 
consists in buying friends with weapons." The WASHINGTON POST also directed atten- 
tion to the current administration's attempts to make more active use than the 
rr administration “of weapon shipments to attain far-reaching political 
goals." 


Official Washington spokesmen are not concealing these intentions. For example, 

on 21 May Under Secretary of State J. Buckley discussed overseas military sales and 
shipments, saying that these sales and shipments would "serve as a vitally important 
and constructive instrument of American foreign policy."2 On 8 July 1981 President 
Reagan signed a directive on U.S. arms transfer policy. It stresses that "the 
United States regards transfers of conventional armaments and other military equip- 
ment and services as an important element of its global system of defense and an 
integral part of its foreign policy."9 


The new emphasis on overseas shipments of the means of waging war in U.S. foreign 
policy provides more evidence of a tendency noted at the 26th CPSU Congress: "Adven- 
turism and the willingness to gamble mankind's vital interests for the sake of their 
own selfish and limited goals are especially evident in the policy of the more 
aggressive imperialist circles."4 


The policy line chosen by the Reagan Administration will certainly increase inter- 
national sales and transfers of conventional weapons, which have already acquired 
huge dimensions in the last 10-15 years, have led to the spread of many of the 
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latest types and systems of conventional arms throughout the world, have contrib- 
uted to the dramatic growth of military expenditures and have involved more and 
more Asian, African and Latin American states in the arms race. This is not only 
endangering international security but is also undermining the efforts to overcome 
the econonic underdevelopment of these countries. 


The present state of affairs in the area of arms sales and transfers testifies to 
the falsity of references to the "military threat" supposedly posed by the USSR and 
its friends and to the groundlessness of attempts to accuse the USSR of supporting 
"international terrorism," attempts resorted to by American arms merchants who are 
using the old trick of blaming the innocent bystander for their own crimes. 


Aims and Motives of 'New' U.S. Arms Export Policy 


The Reagan Administration's arms export policy is consistent with its general 
approach to international affairs, distinguished by unconcealed emphasis on claims 
to world dominion and the desire to return to the 1950's brand of politics from a 
position of strength. In line with the old traditions, many complex international 
issues are being reduced to the oversimplified concept of Soviet-U.S. confrontation, 
according to which snags in Washington's foreign policy, resulting from objections 
by other countries and peoples to its imperialist, hegemonistic claims, are blamed 
on "Moscow's intrigues" or, as J. Buckley, the notorious “ultra” correspondent, 
wrote without batting an eyelash, "the threats posed by the Soviet Union and its 
vassals." Just as in 1949-1950, when Washington first tried to substantiate its 
global arms export program after World War IT,> President Reagan's directive makes 
use of the demagogic idea that "the United States cannot defend the interests of the 
free worldsall alone." The provocative rhetoric of the cold war era is being 
accompanied by the appropriate practical conclusions. The United States, the 
directive says, "must not only build up its own military potential, but also be 
prepared to help in consolidating the military potential of its friends and allies 
by sending them conventional arms and offering them maximum assistance in the safe- 
guarding of their security." 


This policy can only be described as "new" on the grounds that it was declared by 

a new U.S. administration. Its basic precepts, as well as its aims and methods, 
testify that its authors were unable to overcome the old stereotypes of imperialist 
thinking. For example, at the end of World War I, in which the United States partici- 
pated mainly by supplying one imperialist group with the weapons it had to use against 
the other, it was already being said that, given the scales of American arms ship- 
ments to the warring sides, "the success of armies and, possibly, even the fate of 
empires might ultimately depend on the capacity of American military plants."'® The 
much stronger hegemonistic ambitions of U.S. ruling circles after World War II were 
indissolubly connected with the fact that, as the authors of a special study of the 
role of arms transfers in American foreign policy, published 2 years ago under the 
auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations, admitted, “each large-scale American 
foreign policy initiative in the postwar period has included an arms transfer 
program."’ The Reagan Administration's "new" policy reflects the definite continu- 
ity of the arms export line of American administrations of the 1970's. The "Nixon 
Doctrine," which was announced at the time when the U.S. aggression against the 

people of Indochina had failed, envisaged the use of arms transfers to pro-American 
regimes, especially those which could perform the functions of regional policemen. 
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They were assigned some of the tasks which American imperialism had previously tried 
to solve by means of direct military intervention. As a result, the monetary value 
of American arms exports leaped from around 1 billion dollars to 11.2 billion 
between 1970 and 1977.8 


The failure of the attempts to "Vietnamize" the war in Indochina attested to the 
futility of efforts to stop the historic process of national liberation, whether 

these efforts were undertaken by American soldiers or by local hirelings. In search 
of a way to escape new difficulties and, above all, in an attempt to somehow muffle 
the public protests and widespread criticism aroused in the mid-1970's by the arms 
transfer boom in the United States, President Carter announced a policy of "restraint" 
in the shipment of weapons abroad. This policy was actually nothing more than an 
attempt to bring arms exports, which had begun to go out of control, in line with 
Washington's foreign policy. As a result, American shipments continued to grow at 
their previous rate? and reached the 15.3 billion-dollar mark by 1980, 10 


The dramatic growth of U.S. arms exports in the 1970's has been rationalized with 
the allegation that this was dictated by the need for a "counterbalance" to Soviet 
activity in this area. It is obvious that this is the same trick that is being used 
in the U.S.-escalated nuclear arms race, namely an attempt to put all the blame on 
the Soviet Union and to camouflage Washington's own militaristic behavior with 
references to some alleged need to correct the West's "lag." However, the facts 
regarding the shipment of weapons to third countries testify just as eloquently as 
facts in other areas to the groundlessness of these accusations. Even President 
Carter admitted that more than half of all U.S. arms transfers had been made in the 
1970's, 41 Furthermore, all of the Western countries accounted for at least 65-70 
percent of world arms exporte in the last decade.12 


The anti-Soviet attacks which are invariably employed, and in even more vehement 
terms by the Reagan Administration, to substantiate Washington's arms transfer 
policy are not only intended to serve as a propaganda smokescreen, but also to 
reflect one of the main goals of this policy: struggle against revolutionary, anti- 
imperialist advances in various parts of the world. 


In this connection, it seems wise to point out one fact which is generally not men- 
tioned in American literature about the arms trade. Although shipments of weapons 
to the developing countries have represented 75 percent of all world arms shipments 
from the capitalist countries in the last 10 years, 13 one-fourth of these shipments 
are still being sent to highly developed countries. Most of them consist of the 
latest weapons (as well as advanced technology). They are mainly sold by the United 
States to its NATO allies and Japan. Just four NATO countries--the FRG, Italy, the 
Netherlands and Greece--accounted for 46 percent of all weapons imported by devel- 
oped countries in the 1970's ,14 


The arms trade with the United States (as well as the trade between other NATO 
members and Japan) serves as one way of accomplishing the dramatic augmentation of 
military preparations instituted by countries under pressure from Washington in 
recent years, including many systems suitable for use with nuclear weapons. Such 
transactions as England's projected purchase of U.S. Trident SLBM's of the new 
generation are directly heightening the danger of nuclear war. On the whole, the 
arms trade within NATO (with Japan's participation) represents an instrument for 
the escalation of the arms race, which is being staged by this bloc for the purpose 
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of disrupting, in its own favor, the present approximate military balance between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact countries. 


The steps taken by the United States in recent years to aid Beijing in acquiring 
weapons from the NATO countries so that it can modernize its army with the use of 
Western technology are one sign of this policy of destabilizing the world situation 
and intensifying the threat of war. A noticeable move in this direction was made 
when it was announced (during Secretary of State Haig's visit to the PRC in June 
1981) that the U.S. Government had decided to lift restrictions on the sale of 
weapons to China, including offensive weapons. Not long before this, Washington 
moved China out of the category of "unfriendly communist countries" and into the 
category of "friendly developing countries." Furthermore, the White House tried to 
pass this decision off as an “ordinary matter" and as a "normal part of the improve- 
ment of relations with China." 


In reality, however, Washington's decision testifies that U.S. ruling circles are 
now fully prepared to encourage and arm Beijing, which has made claims to the terri- 
tory of many countries and has organized provocative and directly aggressive acts 
against them. Beijing's aggression against Vietnam in 1979, accompanied by the 

mass brutalization of civilians, demonstrated the criminal ease with which the 
Beijing leaders take up arms. Their constant sermons about the inevitability of a 
new world war and their threats to "teach a lesson" to Vietnam all prove that 
Beijing is relying on force as a means of attaining its global and regional hegemon- 
istic goals. 


It is obvious, therefore, that the more aggressive and irresponsible imperialist 

circles in the West are blind and deaf to their past tragic experience in arming 
regimes with hegemonistic ambitions like Beijing's. "The willingness of the United 
States, Japan and several NATO countries to expand military and political relations 

with China conceals the simple plan to use its hostile feelings for the Soviet 

Union and the socialist community in their own imperialist interests. This is a 

hazardous game!"15 L. I. Brezhnev stressed at the 26th CPSU Congress. 


The traditional aims of U.S. arms exports are the construction and reinforcement of 
aggressive blocs, in addition to NATO, and the reinforcement of military and politi- 
cal ties with anti-people regimes in various countries, particularly those located 
along the perimeter of the Soviet Union. These are also the aims of the policy of 
consolidating and expanding the system of overseas military bases and support points 
for the U.S. military machine. Reaffirming all of these futile aims, the above- 
mentioned presidential directive stresses that arms transfers should strengthen the 
"ability of the United States to join its friends and allies in a show of strength" 
and, even more specifically, should “reinforce efforts to heighten the deployment 
capacity" of U.S. troops in these regions. 


Therefore, Washington's new strategy in the field of arms exports is distinguished 
by attempts to supplement methods of imperialist expansion or, in other words, to 
supplement efforts to establish blocs, military alliances and new bases. In addi- 
tion, the Pentagon regards shipments of American military equipment to "friendly" 
governments, such as Saudi Arabia, as a method for the local stockpiling of weapons, 
which can then be used by American interventionist "rapid deployment forces" if the 
need should arise. This reveals that American arms transfer policy is directed 
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against liberation movements as well as developing countries for which Washington 
feels no special affection. 


As we can see, poorly concealed colonial and neocolonial ambitions lie at the basis 
of the American arms export policy. Arms transfers are being used more and more as 
an instrument for expanding American imperialism's sphere of influence and intensi- 
fying its exploitation of dependent countries and have become a characteristic 
feature of U.S. foreign policy. Explaining how "financial capital throws its nets, 
in almost the literal sense of the term, over all countries in the world," V. I. 
Lenin noted in his work "Imperialism as the Highest Stage of Capitalism": "It is 
quite a simple matter: It extends loans on terms which stipulate that part of the 
loan must be used to purchase goods from the lender, especially weapons ,"16 


Today this feature is particularly evident. "The monopolies need someone else's 
oil, uranium and nonferrous metals, and so the Middle East, Africa and the Indian 
Ocean are declared a sphere of U.S. ‘vital interests,'" a speaker noted at the 26th 
CPSU Congress. "Washington strategists obviously want to involve dozens of other 
states in their own military preparations and enmesh the world in the web of their 
own bases, airfields and arms depots."!/ 


The new American administration is also not concealing the fact that its arms trans- 
fer policy is aimed at serving the interests of the U.S. military-industrial complex. 
It is intended to serve the interests of those who V. I. Lenin called human- 
extermination equipment merchants.18 The presidential directive frankly admits that 
weapon sales abroad are supposed to "promote the expansion and development of the 
U.S. defense industry" and official representatives of the United States in foreign 
countries are specifically informed that they "must offer firms licensed to sell 
U.S. military equipment the same kind of assistance and support as they offer firms 
selling other American goods." It was no coincidence that the first statement by a 
Reagan Administration spokesman regarding arms exports was made at a meeting of the 
administrative council of the Aerospace Industries Association of America, which 
exports the newest and most costly military equipment. 


All of these facts corroborate what V. I. Lenin wrote in 1913 in his article "Arms 
and Capitalism"--that, in the imperialist nations, "the government is a salesman for 
the capitalist class," guaranteeing military monopolies, and itself, high profits.19 


Therefore, the actual aims and motives of the "new" U.S. arms transfer policy are 

the desire for world hegemony, the intention to solve international problems by force 
of arms and the hope of guaranteeing monopolistic capital, especially the military- 
industrial complex, a maximum profit. 


American Arms Shipments to International Terrorist Forces 


The Reagan Administration has launched a hypocritical campaign against so-called 
"international terrorism" as a propaganda screen to cover up the actual aims of the 
policy of the unrestrained augmentation of arms exports. Taking advantage of the 
fact that the word "terrorism" does not have a precise or widely accepted definition 
in international politics and law, Washington is flagrantly misusing the term by 
cynically hanging the label of "terrorism" on the young liberated states which take 
an active stand against imperialism and on the national liberation movements in 
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Asia, Africa and Latin America. Although they demagogically accuse the Soviet 
Union of supporting, financing and arming terrorist forces in various parts of the 
world, the United States and its allies are giving political support, money and 
weapons to anti-people regimes which remain in power with the aid of terror and 
repression and commit aggressive and larcenous acts against other states. This 
hypocritical tactic was justifiably condemned in a TASS statement of 2 February 1981 
on the U.S. campaign to combat terrorism: "The nutritive medium for brutality, 
violence and terrorism in the international arena consists of the activities and 
policies of those who restrict the legitimate rights and interests of sovereign 
states and peoples, who cultivate racial and ethnic hatred, who support reactionary 
dictatorships which can only stay in power with the aid of terror, who are increas- 
ing tension in the world and escalating the arms race and who are stirring up war 
hysteria. The addresses of those referred to in this statement are well known." 


These addresses can easily be traced along the routes of arms shipments. It is easy 
to establish a connection between arms shipments from the United States and from 
other imperialist countries and the terrorist activities of the recipients of these 
arms. On 19 July 1981, the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR printed some eloquent data: 
Total exports of American weapons and the total number of military coups d‘etat and 
military actions (involving the governments of 42 countries receiving arms from the 
United States) were 50 percent higher between 1965 and 1980 than between 1950 and 
1965. Could this amazing connection between political violence and U.S. arms 
exports be a mere coincidence, the newspaper asked with good reason. 


The clients to whom Washington sends weapons are in themselves a product of American 
imperialism's global and regional strategy. This is illustrated quite clearly by 
the example of the Near and Middle East, the countries of which have accounted for 


66 a of all U.S. arms transfers since 1975 (as compared to 47 percent since 
1955). 


In the 1970's the shah's Iran was the largest recipient of American weapons. The 
Iranian example illustrates most eloquently the workings, aims and consequences of 
imperialism's use of the arms trade to pursue a policy of terrorism and violence 

in relations between states and in international relations in general. The fall of 
the shah's regime in Iran was the greatest failure of this U.S. policy since the 
defeat in Indochina and provided new evidence of its futility. At the same time, 
the Iranian example also provided more proof that the huge quantities of the latest 
weapons purchased by the shah's regime from the United States not only served the 
policy of terror against the Iranian people but were also supposed to be used 
against neighboring peoples “in defense of American interests." In 1973, for 
example, the shah's troops began to help the sultan of Oman suppress the popular 
movement (Egypt took on this responsibility after the fall of the shah). 


Now the Pentagon has assigned police functions in this region to Pakistan, from 
whose territory the hirelings of American imperialism and Beijing hegemonism are 
invading the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, which embarked on the path of social 
liberation after the April Revolution of 1978. Closing its eyes to Islamabad's 
dangerous plan to acquire an atomic weapon, the United States decided to offer 
Pakistan military and economic aid totaling 3 billion dollars. China is also send- 
ing more weapons to Pakistan. As Afghan Foreign Minister S. Dost said at the 

35th Session of the UN General Assembly, "since the very beginning of the April 
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Revolution, each new day has witnessed aggressive actions by external forces, 
organized, armed and financed by the United States, its Beijing accomplices, 
Pakistan's military regime and some other reactionary regimes. In essence, these 
circles are waging an undeclared war against Afghanistan."21 ‘These actions against 
a soveretgn country represent the most flagrant violations of international law. 
According to a UN-approved definition, “states which send or authorize armed gangs, 
groups, irregular forces or mercenaries to commit acts against other states with 
the use of armed force" are committing an aggressive act.22 


The undeclared war launched against the Afghan people by the United States in con- 
junction with China and some other countries is a scandalous example of terrorism 
in international relations, backed up by American arms shipments. 


An equally scandalous example can be found in U.S. shipments of weapons to Israel, 
which has occupied Arab territories and has committed aggressive terroristic acts 
against Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and the PLO. The Israeli raid on the nuclear research 
center in Iraq in June 1981, in which American aircraft were used, was another 

link in the chain of Israeli crimes to which the United States is essentially an 
accessory. 


In recent years the United States has sharply increased its shipments of military 
equipment to Southeast Asia, particularly to the ASEAN countries, which Washington 
hopes to use in its plans for the "encirclement" of Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea. 
Washington and Beijing are paying and arming the terrorist gangs in Thailand who are 
trying to prevent the recovery of Kampuchea, whose people have overthrown Pol Pot's 
bloody pro-Beijing clique. 


The United States and its allies send weapons to the most reactionary regimes, and 
their cooperation with frank advocates of terror and repression has recently been 
expanded. For example, in spite of the embargo announced by the United Nations, 
the United States is supplying South Africa with weapons, as a result of which it 
has become, according to THE NATION, “increasingly involved in preserving, and 

this is preservation by means of violence, the racist status quo there."43 What is 
more, as the New York DAILY NEWS reported on 9 February, Pretoria admitted that its 
"recent raid on Mozambique was precisely what Reagan had in mind when he promised 
swift retaliation for any terrorist action." 


Despite the resolution passed at the 33d Session of the UN General Assembly, con- 
demning the now overthrown Somoza regime for its terrorist actions against the 
people of Nicaragua, the United States continued to supply this anti-people regime 
with weapons through Israel. 

American weapons are still being sent to the fascist Pinochet junta in Chile, which ° 
has been condemned in numerous UN General Assembly resolutions. Furthermore, one of 
the new U.S. administration's first steps was its decision to expand cooperation 

with the Chilean junta. When the Chilean usurpers were supplied with spare parts 

and ammunition for 36 previously purchased F-5 combat planes and naval ships after 

a member of the junta secretly visited Washington, even American Congressman T. 
Harkin had to admit that “this decision is ludicrous in view of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration's campaign against international terrorism."24 
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American military aid to the anti-people Salvadoran junta has been growing con- 
stantly since the Reagan Administration entered the White House. Other terrorist 
dictators in Central America also call the new U.S. President their "savior."25 
These and other facts testify that Washington is an accessory to the terrorism in 
Latin America. As F. Castro said in his speech at the 26th CPSU Congress, the 
United States "is supporting and arming the most corrupt and criminal dictators" 
in this region, 26 


The February 1981 issue of the NEW AFRICAN, a magazine published in London, con- 
tained data attesting to the scales of "shipments of American firearms, tear gas and 
various equipment for dealing with disturbances to repressive regimes in Africa." 
According to these data, between 1974 and 1979 American firms sold these regimes 
around 24,000 revoivers and pistols, 4,000 grenade-throwers and other weapons 
intended for firing tear gas pellets, and more than a quarter of a million rounds of 
ammunition and grenades. The largest purchaser of American-made police guns on the 
African continent is Egypt. "Now that Reagan has been elected president of the 
United States," the same NEW AFRICAN predicted, “American intervention in Africa will 
indisputably increase. The Reagan Administration, which is in favor of more notice- 
able American military presence in Africa, and of the resumption of secret CIA 
operations, will encourage, judging by all indications, even larger shipments of 
police weapons to countries Washington considers to be pro-Western. Judging by past 
experience, this means that there will be even more brutal repression in these 
countries."' The NEW YORK TIMES printed an article on U.S. policy in Africa on 

10 December 1980, stating that, according to sources in the new administration, 
Washington intends to reinforce its regional diplomacy with such "tangible political 
instruments" as military aid and weapon sales. 


These are the facts. They provide eloquent testimony to the fact that the United 
States is engaged in the widespread financing and arming of international terrorist 
and aggressive forces and that its adventurism and willingness to gamble mankind's 
vital interests for the sake of its own selfish interests are becoming a method of 
conducting American foreign policy. 


The USSR in the Vanguard of the Struggle To Limit the Arms Trade 


It is a well-known fact that there are no social forces or groups in the USSR with 
an incentive to race for arms or to produce, acquire or sell weapons for aggressive 
purposes. The USSR's struggle to consolidate peace, reinforce detente and curb the 
arms race is also directed, in the final analysis, toward the elimination of the 
military and technical conditions of the arms trade, and not simply the political 
ones. 


It was ascertained at the 26th CPSU Congress that the Soviet-U.S. talks on the 
reduction of arms transfers to third countries, as one of the aspects of arms 
limitation, were unilaterally broken off by the United States.27 The Soviet Union 
is also a principled opponent of the theory and practice of terrorism, including 
terrorism in international relations. Now that terrorism, violence, brutality and 
aggression exist in the world through the fault of imperialism, the Soviet Union 
is the stronghold and support of opposing forces. This is the reason for its par- 
ticipation in international arms sales and transfers. They are exclusively of a 
defensive nature and are designated for no other purpose. The USSR's actions are 
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dictated by its desire to aid in strengthening the defensive capabilities of states 
and peoples subjected to threats, violence and terror by the recipients of weapons 
exported by imperialism and its accomplices. This is the nature of the support the 
Soviet Union gives the fraternal socialist countries, including Vietnam and Cuba, 
which have been subjected to pressure and aggression by imperialism and Beijing's 
hegemonists, 


The countries of the socialist community, which are engaged in defensive undertak- 
ings, have stressed and restressed that they do not want military superiority, do not 
have any military or political doctrine that is not defensive, and are in favor of a 
lower level of military confrontation, especially in Europe. 28 


The internationalist position of the Soviet Union is particularly important to the 
developing states that have embarked on the road of revolutionary reforms. The USSR 
and other fraternal countries aid in strengthening the defensive capabilities of 
liberated states when they request this aid and when reprisals are taken against 
popular revolutions in these countries with the aid of internal counterrevolution 

or outside aggression, as in the cases of Angola, Ethiopia and Afghanistan. The 
Soviet Union is against the export of revolution, but it cannot support the export 
of counterrevolution either. Absolutely groundless attempts have been made to dis- 
pute the legality of Soviet assistance in strengthening the defensive capability of 
States subjected to aggression, as the West is now trying to do in connection with 
Afghanistan. The help offered by the Soviet Union is completely in line with the 
Soviet-Afghan Treaty on Friendship and Cooperation and the requirements of contempo- 
rary international law, particularly Article 51 of the UN Charter, which directly 
envisages the right of states to individual and, if necessary, collective self- 
defense against aggression. The legality of aid offered to states subjected to 
aggression is also acknowledged in several specific UN Security Council decisions. 29 
For example, Resolution 387 of 31 March 1976 directly requests UN members to 
"swiftly offer all necessary assistance to the People's Republic of Angola and other 
frontline’ states for the purpose of strengthening their ability to defend them- 
selves against the aggressive behavior of South Africa." 


The Soviet Union advocates the elimination of seats of military danger, the politi- 
cal settlement of conflicts and the achievement of lasting and fair settlements, 
whether in the Near, Middle or Far East, in Africa or in Latin America. This would 
pave the way to the limitation of the arms race and would make economic resources 
available to the countries located there to finance their development needs. 


The attempts of the United States and its allies to involve the Persian Gulf states 
more deeply in their own military preparations and thereby turn this region into a 
powder-keg have been countered by the Soviet proposals, set forth in the Accounta-, 
bility Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 26th Congress, suggesting the 
conclusion of an international agreement, the elimination of the threat of war in 
that region, the establishment of an atmosphere of stability and calm in the zone 
with a view to the legal interests of all sides, and guarantees of the sovereign 
rights of states located there and the safety of maritime and other communications 
connecting this region with the rest of the world. 


These proposals have been sabotaged by the West, however. The United States is 
also impeding the return to earnest collective efforts to find an all-encompassing, 
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fair and realistic solution to the Middle East problem by turning the participants 
in the Camp David bargain into the main recipients of its weapons. This attests to 
the continuation of the futile attempts to substitute arms transfers for the genu- 
ine political resolution of existing problems. Sensible Americans have long advo- 
cated the revision of the policy based on attempts to arm terrorist and reactionary 
forces, on the grounds that it is senseless in today's world. "Since Iran was, in 
some respects, the pearl of the American empire and the policeman guarding precious 
oil for America," the PROGRESSIVE reported soon after the revolution in Iran, "the 
fall of our vassal government has shed even more light on the blunders of American 
policy than the fall of the Thieu government in Vietnam in 1975. We must ask our- 
selves whether the same fate awaits other American vassal states whose governments 
are artificially kept in power by American guns and American military aid ,"30 


Even the NEW YORK TIMES, which is not known for its liberal views, printed several 
pointedly critical articles about the current administration's cancellation of all 
arms export restrictions. One of them frankly stated: "The U.S. practice of 
eagerly supplying weapons to any country which calls itself an enemy of the Soviet 
Union as soon as it requests them, and even to countries which do not make this 
request, such as El Salvador, cannot be regarded as a foreign policy or a defense 
policy. It is a senseless substitute for the policy of militarism with regard to 
regimes which are unstable in many respects and unreliable in most cases and which, 
in all cases, have their own domestic and foreign policy that might conflict with 
long-range U.S. interests." 


Another article in the same newspaper concluded: "The limitation of arms sales is 
often consistent with our highest interests on the moral, strategic and political 
levels."31 


The alternative to U.S. militarism is clearly the policy of peaceful coexistence by 
states with differing social structures. This is recorded in the Fundamentals of 
Interrelations Between the USSR and United States (1972), the Agreement on the Pre- | 
vention of Nuclear War (1973) and other important Soviet-American documents. It is 
corroborated by past experience in the development of international relations. 


The pathway to the limitation of the international arms trade has been cleared. 
Progression along this path began with the talks between the USSR and United States 
in 1978. “It is true that there is no unequivocal answer to the question," A. A. 
Gromyko wrote, “because military aid to people fighting for their national libera- 
tion or the victims of aggression cannot be equated with the supply of weapons to 
colonizers, racists and aggressors. Taking precisely this political approach, the 
USSR has repeatedly suggested the commencement of talks on the limitation of the 
arms trade. However, the Soviet-American talks which were commenced for the purpose 
of coordinating practical steps in this direction were stopped last year by the 
United States for no valid reason. 


"The Soviet Union believes that the talks on this matter should be resumed."32 


The position of the USSR has not changed. It favors talks for the purpose of deter- 
mining practical ways to limit arms transfers in the international arena. The 
complaints of U.S. administration spokesmen that the Soviet Union supposedly "dis- 
played no enthusiasm for this" and that the United States therefore could not main- 
tain the proper restraint are unscrupulous to say the least. 
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The world community has responded with understanding and support to the political 
approach proposed by the USSK. This was reflected in the final document of the 
Special Session of the UN General Assembly on Disarmament . 33 
FOOTNOTES 
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DANGERS AND PROBLEMS OF THE ‘TRIDENT’ 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 65-67 
[Article by S. Ch. Aytmatov] 


[Text] The Trident program, which was received in the mid-1970's as one of the 
principal ways of modernizing U.S. strategic forces, has been supported and has 
been assigned unconditional priority by all recent administrations, the Nixon, 
Ford and Carter administrations. The Reagan Administration has also assigned 

it an important place. On 2 October 1981 the White House publicized a new 
program for the reinforcement and modernization of the American strategic "triad." 
In particular, it envisages the reinforcement and expansion of sea-based strategic 
forces: The construction of Trident nuclear submarines is to be stepped up, they 
are to be equipped with a larger and more accurate ballistic missile, the Trident-2 
(D-5) SLBM, and nuclear cruise missiles are to be deployed on existing submarines 
and the vessels that are now being built. 


The Trident program consists of the following components: the Trident submarine 
with an atomic engine and a water displacement of 18,700 tons (comparable to a 
modern surface heavy cruiser), capable of carrying 24 ballistic missiles on board 
(instead of the 16 missiles on each of the present Polaris and Poseidon subma- 
rines); the Trident-l1 ballistic missile with a range of 4,000 nautical miles 
(7,200 kilometers), which can be launched from submarines like the Trident and 
the Poseidon (with some modification of the latter); a special base with appro- 
priately trained personnel in Bangor (Washington State), which can accommodate 
only 10 or 11 of the first series of Trident submarines (if a decision should be 
made to build a second series, another special base will be required); multiple 
independently-targetable re-entry vehicles like the Mark-500 Evader. 


Plans for the more distant future envisage the development of a Trident-2 SLBM 
with a range of up to 10,000 knots (18,000 kilometers), which will be installed 
only on Trident submarines. Each of these missiles will carry either 14 nuclear 
warheads of the MK-4 type or 7 of the MK-12A type. The Trident-2 missiles will 
be much more accurate than the Trident-1 SLBM, and will approach the accuracy of 
surface ICBM's which will put the Trident-2 in the category of a "first strike 
weapon,” as noted in a special report of the congressional budget office. An 
article in the DEFENSE MONITOR (April 1980) calls the Trident-2 SLBM the "rival" 
of the MX ICBM, which the U.S. Strategic Air Command has requested for its own 
use. 
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The huge scales of this program, its colossal cost, the changes it might make in 
the structure and functions of individual branches of the armed forces, and the 
possible effects of the complete deployment of all components of the program on 
Soviet-American strategic parity and on the entire international situation have 
given rise to extremely fierce debates in U.S. ruling circles. 


These debates are not simply confrontations between "hawks" and "doves," but 
reflect, to a certain degree, conflicts between individual branches of the armed 
forces and between various groups in Congress and in the federal executive branch, 
backed up by the monopolies which manufacture weapons. In connection with this, 
paradoxically as it may seem at first glance, the opponents of the Trident system 
include not only sensible U.S. Government and political figures, who are fully 
aware of the danger of this system as a means of escalating the arms race, but 
also those who can be relegated in general to the extremely militaristic wing of 
American ruling circles. For example, Admiral E. Zumwalt, who was once the U.S. 
naval chief of staff and is now one of the activists of the Committee on the 
Present Danger, clashed sharply with Admiral H. Rickover, the head of the Navy's 
nuclear engineering department who is the main ideologist and "promoter" of the 
Trident program (Zumwalt believes that the allocation of constantly increasing 
amounts for the development of vessels with the new super-powerful Trident reactor 
will limit the construction of surface naval ships and multi-purpose submarines). 
Senators and congressmen who are associated closely with air force strategic | 
programs or are assigning priority to the development of conventional armed 
forces are also involved in the "subveisive" activity (most of it behind the 
scenes) against the Trident program. 


The Reagan Administration, with a policy even more militaristic than the one 
pursued during the last year of the Carter Administration, is striving to acceler- 
ate the growth of military spending (the Reagan Administration's 5-year military 
program envisages 187.4 billion dollars more in appropriations than the Carter 
Administration program for the same period) to satisfy the demands of all branches 
of the armed forces and the military-industrial corporations associated with them. 
This influenced the debates over the prospects of the Trident system, making them 
less heated than before. Furthermore, whereas the fate of the program was con- 
nected to some degree with the restrictions imposed on strategic weapons by the 
SALT II treaty under the Carter Administration, this factor has been virtually 
ignored ever since the new administration took office. 


American press organs and opponents of the Trident program in Congress are also 
directing attention to the fact that the main contracting operations will be 
accompanied by a constant rise in the price of all systems in comparison to the 
original one. For example, according to the estimates of the General Accounting 
Office, the potential cost of the entire program, including 11 submarines, 406 
Trident-l SLBM's (30 of them experimental) and the base in Bangor, rose by 2.5 
billion dollars just between June 1975 and September i976, totaling almost 18.9 
billion dollars. By 1978 the estimated cost of a single Trident submarine 
(unlaunched as yet) was almost 1.2 billion dollars, or 50 percent more than 
planned when purchasing decisions were made for the program. According to 1981 
estimates, the cost of the entire Trident program, if it should be completed, 
will exceed the already adjusted allocations for the program by another 13 billion 
dollars. As FORTUNE correspondent L. Kraap noted, "the Trident system has turned 
into the most costly arms program in American history." 
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But even in spite of these huge expenditures, which were naturally taken from the 
pockets of the American taxpayers, contractors have continued to demand more and 
more new allocations. This applies, in particular, to one of the largest military- 
industrial conglomerates, General Dynamics (or, "military contractor No 1," as it 
was described in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD), on whose wharves in Groton, Connecticut 
(Electric Boat Division), the first submarine of the series, the "Ohio," was being 
built. Similar demands have been made repeatedly by the Lockheed Company, a sub- 
division of which, Lockheed Missiles and Space Company, is producing the Trident-1 
ballistic missiles. 


Such firms as Westinghouse Electric, Radio Corporation of America, General Electric, 
International Business Machines and others are performing a great deal of military 
subcontracting work, although they are not part of the nucleus of the military- 
industrial complex, and are also constantly demanding a significant increase in 

the appropriations for each of the products they manufacture. 


The problems that have arisen during the work on the Trident program are typical 

of many other operational spheres of the military-industrial complex. Contractors 
use any and all means to extort new large military allocations, which are a heavy 
burden for taxpayers. Besides this, the continuing struggle over the Trident 
program has revealed probleme with the technical reliability and safety of new 
weapon systems.* The use of unreliable strategic systems is an extremely dangerous 
matter because technical defects and the malfunctioning of certain parts or 
mechanisms are enough in themselves to bring the world to the verge of thermo- 
nuclear war. 


The main aspect of the problem, however, is political--the fact that the Trident 
program is escalating the race for strategic arms. 


At the 26th CPSU Congress, L. I. Brezhnev addressed an appeal to the United States 
and other nuclear states, insisting that they practice restraint in the area of 
strategic weapons and stressing once again: "The USSR is willing to discuss the 
limitation of any type of weapon. At one time we proposed a ban on the creation 

of the Trident naval missile system in the United States and a corresponding 
system in our country. This proposal was not accepted. As a result, the Americans 
have a new Ohio submarine with Trident-1 missiles. We also have this kind of 
system, the Typhoon. Who has benefited from this? 


"We are prepared to reach an agreement to limit the deployment of new submarines-- 
submarines like the Ohio in the United States and similar ones in the USSR. We 
could also reach an agreement to prohibit the modernization of existing missiles 
and the creation of new ballistic missiles to be placed on these submarines." 


The implementation of these Soviet proposals would be one way of consolidating inter- 
national peace and the security of all people, including the Americans. 
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* In particular, during the final stage of the installation of equipment on the 
"Ohio," naval inspectors discovered violations of technology in 126,000 areas 
and demanded that 2,772 various machine parts and mechanisms be finished or 
altered. 
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PUBLIC PURCHASES OF GOODS AND SERVICES 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 68-77 


[Article by Yu. I. Rigin] 


{Not translated by JPRS] 


DOCTOR KIP THORNE: CONTACTS BETWEEN SCIENTIJTS 

Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 78-79 
[Interview with Dr Kip Thorne, member of the National Academy of Sciences of the 
United States, member of the NASA scientific council, researcher, theorist, 


pedagogue and head of the Astrophysics Laboratory of the California Institute of 
Technology, by V. A. Voyna, on 21 September 1981 in Moscow] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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ON U.S. FOREIGN POLICY PRIORITIES 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 80-82 
[Article by P. T. Podlesnyy] 


[Text] American foreign policy priorities for the 1980's are discussed in a 
special issue of the 7 apimeens published by the American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research. 


The articles in this issue have been written by prominent American experts on 
international affairs: Brandeis University Professor S. Brown, University of 
Wisconsin Professor B. Cohen, Carnegie Foundation researchers I. Destler and 

B. Stefanski, Brown University Professor D. Hall, Duke University Professor 0. 
Holsti and University of Illinois Professor E. Kolodziej. The issue was compiled 
under the general supervision of R. Pranger, the Institute's international progr-m 
director. 


This research is interesting for at least two reasons. In the first place, the 
authors are fairly authoritative American experts, and their assessment of the 
objectives and priorities of American foreign policy in the beginning of the 
1980's is important in itself. In the second place, the publication was compiled 
in one of the most influential U.S. research centers, closely associated with the 
Republican Party and the American establishment in general. 


Virtually all of the articles contain some admission that U.S. opportunities to 
influence the development of world events to America's advantage are limited. As 
E. Kolodziej notes, "dependence on imported oil, reduced competitive potential in 
world markets, the ailing dollar, the dispersion of military and economic strength 
throughout the world, military parity with the USSR and the spread of Soviet influ- 
ence...are some of the key elements of the new international situation which have 
had a considerable effect on the limits and effectiveness of the use of American 
force and have complicated the choice of priorities and alternatives, but this 
choice must be made so that even this limited influence might be used abroad."'2 


The description of the complex international situation in B. Cohen's article, 
"Some Foreign Policy Requisites for the 1980's," is similar to Kolodziej's in 
many respects. Examining the tendencies in the world situation which are of the 
greatest importance in the determination of U.S. foreign policy aims in the early 
1980's, Cohen places special emphasis on the “increased political unrest and 
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instability" in the Middle East. Cohen has to admit that this situation is largely 
a result of American policy in the Arab world, a result of the U.S. attempts to 
carry out the separate Camp David bargain and a result of the U.S. refusal to 
recognize the Palestine Liberation Organization as the only legal representative 

of the Palestinians. According to Cohen, another reason for the instability in 
that region is the growing influence of so-called Islamic fundamentalism, which 
was most clearly corroborated by the Iranian revolution. 


Underscoring the variety of causes and sources of the foreign policy difficulties 
encountered by the United States at the turn of the decade, all of the others 
nonetheless defend the idea of an active U.S. foreign policy. Summing up the 
present "agenda," Cohen writes that it will be necessary to find new ways of "using 
(or involving) American power in the world to acquire the degree of freedom in 
political initiatives and actions that was lost in the last decade."> 


Subsequent statements by the authors of the articles in this issue clearly testify 
that they regard the following as the main aspects of U.S. foreign policy in 
coming years. 


The first of these is the gradual reduction of U.S. dependence on oil imports, 
primarily from the Middle East, by means of the broader use and development of 
other sources of energy and by means of the restriction of oil consumption, even 
if this should require rationing. "It is possible," the study notes, "that this 
might seem too high a price for a large measure of political autonomy, but it ap- 
parently cannot be avoided: Sooner or later, the development of events in the 
Middle East will most probably lead to the prolonged cessation of oil deliveries, 
and if we Jugt sit back and wait, the matter will not be confined merely to a 

gas crisis." 


In other words, Washington theorists regard the reduction of dependence on 
imported oil as a means of augmenting U.S. potential to take a firmer stand in 
relations with the oil-producing countries and build Middle Eastern policy prima- 

rily within the context of U.S. political and strategic interests in this region, 
particularly with regard to the opposition of Soviet influence hee. 


The second of these key aspects is the need to regulate or alleviate tension or 
unresolved problems in some regions (in accordance with the behavior of the 
United States and other Western countries when a plan wis being worked out for 
the transfer of authority to the black majority in Zimbabwe) in ways that will 
strengthen American positions. "The more the United States is able to identify 
itself with nationalist forces," B. Cohen believes, for example, “the more free- 
dom of choice our diplomacy will have."’ He recommends that this approach be 
taken to, for example, the Palestinian problem, that anti-Soviet feeling be 
encouraged in some Muslim countries and that significant "military safeguards" 
be offered to pro-American regimes in the Middle East. 


The third aspect is the “restoration of the political will and determination" 

to take action to defend U.S. interests. But before this can be accomplished, 
the authors of the study stress, the Americans’ faith in their government must 
be restored, primarily with regard to methods of using U.S. military strength to 
defend “national interests." 
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Carrying the idea of "gradual persuasion and/or coercion" further, the authors 
conclude that this strategy could be effective and could win the support of 
Americans and the Urited States' allies only if the United States has "impres- 
sive and diversified persuasive potential"--or, more precisely, the potential 
to pressure and blackmail other states. For example, S. Brown quite definitely 
says that the United States should have all necessary means at its disposal to 
intervene in any region for the purpose of changing political events which are 
taking undesirable directions. / 


The fourth aspect is the restoration or expansion of so-called U.S. presence in 

the world, especially in regions of importance to America or regions where 

American positions are vulnerable. "After decades of reducing our presence and 
analyzing the accusations of imperialist behavior," B. Cohen says, in particular, 
"we must redemonstrate American force in the world--political, military, economic, 
cultural and technological--in order to protect American interests."8 Here the 
authors assign particular significance to the reinforcement of pro-American regimes 
in key regions, the formation of new "reliable alliances" and the creation of 
American "rapid deployment forces" to inhibit the reinforcement of progressive 
forces and movements here. 


Finally, one of the prevalent themes of the study is that U.S. foreign policy 
cannot produce the desired results in the coming decade if it does not rest on 

a solid internal base. I. Destler says in his article "Foreign Policy Begins at 
Home": "In the beginning of the 1980's the institution of the American presidency 
encountered a problem which is as obvious as it is difficult to resolve: How can 
a solid internal base be established for American foreign policy."9 "The fragmen- 
tation and decentralization of U.S. foreign policymaking," E. Kolodziej writes, 
"are complicating the choice of a course of action because the simple rhetorical 
appeals for unity of the cold war era no longer have any impact. Stable coali- 
tions, including representatives of the executive and legislative branches and 
serving as a basis for the consistent and coordinated conduct of policy, are much 
more difficult to form now than in the recent past "10 


Another interesting article is D. Hall's "Economic Stresses in the NATO Alliance," 
which begins with the general statement that the NATO military bloc will not be 
threatened by Soviet military strength in the 1980's, although this is still "a 
very real problem," but by the kind of economic conflicts that widen political 
differences. The varying reactions of the NATO countries to the oil embargo of 
1973 and the extreme reluctance displayed by the Western European countries when 
the time came to oupyyee U.S. sanctions against the USSR and Iran provide grounds 
for this conclusion. 11 


In his article entitled "Problems in Latin America and the Caribbean, 1980," B. 
Stefanski stresses that tendencies contrary to Washington's interests have been 
present in this part of the world in recent years and have even become more 
pronounced. Above all, these are the increasing strength of revolutionary, anti- 
imperialist movements (Nicaragua and El Salvador), the growing desire «f the 
Latin American countries for economic independence and the significant expansion 
of their political and economic relations with the developing and socialist 
states. According to Stefanski, U.S. relations with Latin America in the 1980's 
will depend on the U.S. ability to take the processes in this zone into account 
and learn the proper lessons from them. This is why the author expresses the 
opinion that American policy in Latin America should be painstakingly revised, 
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just as it was in the beginning of the 1960's, to make it more consistent with 
objective realities on the continent than it was under the Nixon and Carter 
administrations. 


It is significant that the authors of this study make only an extremely superficial 
analysis of many important issues, particularly Soviet-American relations. For 
example, 0. Holsti's article "Foreign Policy Issues and the 1980 Election” contains 
only the simple admission that it would be expedient to reconsider U.S. "goals 

and strategy" regarding the Soviet Union with a view to the experience and lessons 
of this area of American policy in the 1970's, as well as "with a view to the 
growing military strength of the ussR."12 


This look at the views and recommendations of several leading American political 
scientists confirms the fact that although there are politicians and experts in 
the United States today who have not lost the ability to view world events more 
or less realistically, the majority nevertheless support the idea of the primacy 
of force in U.S. foreign policy, an idea which constitutes the basis of 
Washington's current policy line in world affairs. 
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FRIENDLY FASCISM: THE NEW FACE OF POWER IN AMERICA 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 83-93 


[Second installment of digest by V. I. Bogachev of book "Friendly Fascism: The 
New Face of Power in America” by Bertram Gross, New York, M. Evans and Company, Inc.] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 

INDUSTRIAL ROBOTS: PRODUCTION AND USE 

Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 94-103 
[Article by Yu. A. Savinov and M. N. Chepurin] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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BUOK REVIEWS 
Pipes Analyzes U.S.-Soviet Relations 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMTKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 104-107 


[Review by Yu. P. Babich of book "U.S.-Soviet Relations in the Era of Detente" by 
Richard Pipes, Boulder (Colorado), Westview Press, 1981, 227 pages] 


[Text] The author of this book is reputed to be a leading "Sovietologist" in the 
United States. For several years he was a professor of history at Harvard Univer- 
sity, even heading its Center for Russian Studies at one time, while he simultane- 
ously served various government agencies as an adviser. Since January 198l--that 
is, since President Reagan took office--Pipes has been a member of the National 
Security Council, where he is considered to be the foremost expert on the Soviet 
Union. 


The publication of Pipes’ book about Soviet-American relations was timed to coincide 
with the start of his work in the NSC. It consists of eight of his "more important 
works," as che publisher notes (p III), on the relations between our two countries. 
All of them were written in the last 11 years and were published at different times 
in magazines and anthologies. The reissuance of these works with a foreword by the 
author was supposed to demonstrate the prevailing views in Washington today, the 
views that lie at the basis of the Reagan Administration's policy line. Without any 
false modesty, the author asserts that the articles in the book "are within the 
mainstream of public opinion." Furthermore, Pipes writes, today "I find my works 

to be quite solid in content and I believe that they have stood the test of time" 

(p XVIII). 


| 


Pipes’ unconcealed self-satisfaction is understandable: From the very beginning of 
the process of international detente, within the channel of which Soviet-American 
relations developed during most of the 1970's, he was one of the leading spokesmen 
for the segment of U.S. ruling circles whose narrow class, selfish interests kept it 
from accepting detente and began to openly attack detente at the turn of the decade. 


Pipes’ views are distinguished primarily by the most extreme and obvious forms of 
anticommunism that are so typical of the American ultra-rightist ideology. The 
pages of his new book, just as virtually all of his other works, are permeated with 
a genuinely pethological hatred for the socialist social order, the USSR and the 
countries that have chosen the socialist course of development. In his writings, 
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Pipes openly takes advantage of the fact that the overwhelming majority of 
Americans, who are subjected to the concentrated influence of bourgeois propaganda 
from day to day, have an extremely distorted idea about the essence of socialism 

as a social order. Professor Pipes not only supports and spreads the most absurd 
prejudices in this area but also resorts to the most unscrupulous tricks to "corrob~ 
orate” his malicious anti-Soviet lies. His works are filled with juggled facts, 
lies and slander, with the aid of which he tries to substantiate his “theoretical” 
constructions. For example, without the slightest embarrassment he equates the 
policy of tsarist Russia with the policy of the Soviet State and deliberately con- 
fuses questions pertaining to social issues and the class struggle with problems in 
the relations between states with differing social systems. All of this is done 
for the sake of discrediting the principle of peaceful coexistence, which is the 
basis of detente and which was recognized officially by Washington in 1972 as the 
only acceptable and realistic basis for Soviet-U.S. relations. 


Pipes invariably approaches Soviet-American relations with the idea that there is a 
permanent conflict between the two systems. He presents the reader with an 
extremely primitive description of the relations between the two sides, using the 
abstract concepts of "good" and "evil" that are so characteristic of religion. 
Detente, according to Pipes, is absolutely impossible because socialism is "aggres- 
sive by its very nature." For the same reason, mutually beneficial commercial 
contacts between the two countries are also impossible. Pipes is not embarrassed 

to repeat drivel that is more than 60 years old: "Marxism-Leninism is a belligerent 
doctrine," he writes, "the offspring of the age of social Darwinism, which views 
history as an unbroken chain of class wars" (p 172). 


The Soviet Union, Pipes asserts, has its own "grand strategy," which essentially 
consists in waging “total class war" against the capitalist states until the capi- 
talist system has been completely destroyed. Pipes does not take the trouble to 
substantiate his arguments and his frontal attacks could only impress and frighten 
the most ignorant of people. Here is one example. "The final goal of Soviet global 
policy," announces this anti-Soviet in a professor's robe, "is without a doubt the 
kind of world in which...all existing states are mere copies, with only minor vari- 
ations, of the Soviet structure” (p 176). 


Statements about the notorious "Soviet expansionism," which is supposedly "strongly 
rooted in Russian history" (p 174), lies about "Soviet militarism" and assertions 
that violence and coercion are the "main attributes of Soviet communism" (p 196) 
fill the pages of this odious collection. With the aid of "scientific" ideas of 
this type, which he regards as exceptionally "convincing evidence," Pipes tries to 
convince Americans that the Soviet Union is prepared to "wage and win a nuclear war" 
in order to “dominate the world" (pp 135-170). 


Of course, Pipes must realize that even the Americans who have stupefied by bour- 
geois propaganda will know that there is no truth to his talk about the "Soviet 
military threat." After all, it is no secret that it is precisely the Soviet Union 
that has firmly and consistently advocated the settlement of international disputes 
by means of negotiations, and not war, and that the USSR has initiated proposals 
regarding total and universal disarmament under strict international control. In 
order to discredit the Soviet Union's peaceful foreign policy and to simultaneously 
protect his own "theoretical conclusions," Pipes says that the Soviet struggle for 
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peace is only a tactical ruse. For example, he writes: "The main tactical ruse 
used by the USSR on the global scale ever since it acquired nuclear weapons has been 
the attempt to reduce all questions of policy to the issue of peace." Even Pipes 
has to admit, however, that the chief danger facing mankind today is the danger of 
nuclear cataclysm. But why then does Pipes call the fundamental essence of Soviet 
policy--the desire to alleviate and totally eliminate the danger of nuclear war-- 
merely a "tactical ruse"? It is a complete mystery why Pipes is pointing the 
finger at the Soviet Union and trying to "shame" it precisely in this regard. 
According to Pipes, this "tactical ruse" is being used by the Soviet Union in order 
to muffle the criticism of its actions in the international arena and avoid having 
to answer questions about the nature of the peace that should result from detente. 
"Peace is becoming an end in itself," he writes (pp 88-89). But what is wrong with 
this? Who or what does this endanger? 


It is understandable that a person who takes this approach can also call detente a 
mere "tactical ruse."" "Detente is simply a tactical adaptation of a general strat- 
egy,’ he writes (p 175). And since the Soviet Union used detente to undermine the 
positions of the United States and the West as a whole, as Pipes suggests, while the 
positions of the Soviet Union continued to grow stronger, especially in the develop- 
ing countries, it is obvious that this entire process is a “one-way street" (p 102). 
Just recently, however, Pipes realized that detente had made a deep impression on 
the American mind (since it had benefited the United States as much as the USSR) and 
could not dare to oppose this process openly. He tries to conceal his fundamental 
dislike for detente with references to the need for so-called "real detente." The 
concept of “real detente” has become fairly popular in rightwing political circles | 
in the United States, particularly among Republicans. 





What does this concept mean? First of all, it means "internal liberalization" in 
the Soviet Union and other countries of the socialist community. The implications 
of "internal liberalization" have been known for a long time. The Carter Adminis- 
tration led U.S. foreign policy into a blind alley with its attempts to interfere 

in the domestic affairs of the USSR and other countries on the pretext of "defending 
human rights." There is no question that Washington regards "internal liberaliza- 
tion" and the "defense of human rights" as synonymous terms, intended to shake the 
foundations of the socialist structure and pave the way for mass-scale ideological 
infiltration by the West. Furthermore, the concept of "real detente" includes the 
idea of "genuinely mutual concessions" on both sides so that detente can produce 
"its effect on U.S. national interests." This is not a new postulate either and it 
also has a synonym--the demand that detente be made "global and comprehensive," 
which actually means that the USSR must stop supporting the national liberation 
movement, agree to divide the world into "spheres of influence" and consent to 
adhere to a specific "code of behavior." This would be tantamount to Soviet partici- 
pation in the American imperialist policy of authoritarianism and neocolonial 
robbery. Finally, there is the demand for the unilateral "reduction of Soviet mili- 
tary efforts," and there is no indication that the United States will feel bound by 
existing arms limitation agreements with the USSR or stop augmenting its own military 
potential to safeguard the interests of its monopolies in the particular regions 
which Washington has declared spheres of "vital national interests" (pp 102-103, 
108). What is more, Pipes suggests that the United States should make more active 
use of China's anti-Soviet line for its own purposes (p 87). (And the present 
administration in Washington is doing just this.) 
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Therefore, now that the Professor from Harvard is a member of the NSC, he no longer 
feels the need to conceal his actual opinions regarding the conduct of U.S. foreign 
policy. His ideal is policy from a position of strength. Hiding behind the pseudo- 
nym "high-level government official," he unequivocally expressed, when he was inter- 
viewed by the REUTER AGENCY in March 1981, his opinion that "detente is dead" and 
"there is nothing left of it, neither a philosophical basis nor any kind of practical 
results in the area of arms control, in trade or in any other sphere.” During the 
interview, this "high-level official" allowed himself to make such insulting remarks 
about the Soviet Union that, according to the NEW YORK DAILY NEWS, "they horrified 
the White House and the State Department." Pipes’ escapades seemed excessive even 
to the present U.S. leaders, who are not distinguished by restraint in their public 
statements. Pipes had to be silenced to prevent serious international complications. 
A White House spokesman announced that "this official was not authorized to speak 

on behalf of the administration, and the views he expressed do not represent govern- 
ment policy." A State Department spokesman made a similar statement on behalf of 
Secretary of State Haig. At the same time, according to the NEW YORK DAILY NEWS, 
whole series of telegrams were quickly sent to U.S. embassies abroad to assure them 
that the Reagan Administration was "not completely" in agreement with this NSC staff 
member. 


The scandal in Washington's top spheres did not, however, signify that officials 
there had completely rejected the cold war ideas set forth by R. Pipes. On the 
contrary, judging by the public statements of the U.S. President, secretary of 
State, secretary of defense and other high-level members of the Republican adminis- 
tration, these ideas still prevail in the political thinking of those who are 
responsible for making U.S. policy. "The ideas set forth in his (Pipes'--Yu. B.) 
works," the WASHINGTON POST acknowledged, "scientifically substantiate what Reagan 
and Haig have said, particularly with regard to ‘Moscow's involvement’ in inter- 
national terrorism or ‘Moscow's general plan' of dominating the world.... It is 
apparent," the newspaper went on, "that Ronald Reagan hardly needs to be convinced 
of this, but if he ever wants to find philosophical or historical grounds for his 
views, he will find them across the street, in Professor Pipes’ office." 


The views expressed in Pipes' book represent nothing more than yesterday's ideas. 

In spite of all his efforts to prove that his "scientific research" has "stood the 
test of time," his conclusions are obviously inconsistent with the urgent need to 
develop normal intergovernmental relations between these two great powers, especially 
in the nuclear age. 


Soviet Views of American Mores 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 107-108 
[Review by V. M. Berezhkov of books "S Potomaka na Missisipi" [From the Potomac to 


the Mississippi] by Melor Sturua, Moscow, Molodaya gvardiya, 1981, 319 pages, and 
"Marionetki" [Puppets] by Melor Sturua, Moscow, Sovetskaya Rossiya, 1981, 95 pages] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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Infringement of Human Rights 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 108-109 


[Review by A. A. Arzumanov of book "SShA: inakomysliye pod pritselom. Obshchestvo 
poprannykh prav" [The United States: Taking Aim at Dissidents. A Society of 
Restricted Rights] by N. K. Setunskiy, Moscow, Politizdat, 1981, 334 pages] 


[Text] The subject of N. K. Setunskiy's book is one of the most important aspects 
of the present-day ideological struggle--the issue of human rights in the United 
States. 


The author examines the provisions of the U.S. Constitution regarding human rights 

and cogently explains how the American ruling class has gradually robbed them of 

all their meaning by passing various legislative acts and statutes. For example, 

as the author points out, the laws on inciting to riot, naturalization and enemy , 
aliens had already been passed by 1798. These laws essentially violated the Bill \ 
ot Rights and were intended and used to suppress social protest movements. The 

Smith Act and the subsequent McCarran-Wood Act essentially repealed the First 

Amendment to the Constitution, declaring freedom of speech, the press and assembly. 

This was also the purpose of the many antilabor, anticommunist and antiunion laws, 

including the Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin acts. The author demonstrates how 

these laws allow the authorities to prosecute individuals and whole organizations 

in the courts in violation of the Constitution. 


A diversified punitive system, consisting of the FBI, CIA and Pentagon, also serves 
to suppress human rights. These organs will stoop to anything. Their arsenal 
includes wire-tapping, surveillance, the infiltration of progressive organizations 
by secret informers and provocateurs, the creation of "Maoist-oriented" organiza- 
tions and the murder of dissidents. A qualitatively new stage in the secret war 
waged by these organs against U.S. citizens began with the mass-scale breaking and 
entering of homes and offices for the theft of documents and personal papers. From 
the judicial standpoint, the author stresses, this constitutes a move from offenses 
in the form of ordinary surveillance to what even the American Constitution would 
classify as grave crimes (p 183). The author presents data which testify that U.S. 
political investigation and intelligence organs do not even hesitate to work with 
the Mafia to combat dissident views by hiring gangsters to make short work of members 
of the American Communist Party, labor unions and the black civil rights movement. 


The constant threat to the human right to life in the country is also attested to 
by the author's description of the many criminal experiments on humans, who were 
subjected to the influence of drugs, hallucinogenic substances and nuclear radiation 
by the FBI, CIA and Pentagon. 


The section of the book dealing with the use of physical terrorism in the United 
States against the working class and its organizations, oppressed minorities, pro- 
gressive organizations and all dissidents is particularly pertinent now that the 
Reagan Administration has declared the struggle against so-called "international 
terrorism" to be its main foreign policy objective. The author correctly notes that 
the state-monopoly system, which stirs up intolerance and hatred with the aid of 
propaganda and turns some segments of the population against others, is the catalyst 
of this terrorist activity. 
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The data presented in this book serve as grounds for the author's conclusion that 
the system of bourgeois democratic political and governmental institutions in the 
United States is experiencing a severe crisis. 


Collected Articles About Disarmament 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 109-110 


[Review by V. F. Davydov of book "0 problemakh razoruzheniya" [Problems of Disarma- 
ment], edited and prefaced by G. M. Korniyenko, Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, 
1980, 270 pages] 


[Text] Will mankind survive until the 2lst century? Will the conditions for human 
life on our planet be maintained? These are far from abstract questions. In today's 
world there is enough lethal nuclear potential to destroy all life om earth several 
times over. But even this is not regarded as the maximum. Profound changes are 
taking place in the development of military equipment. Qualitatively new weapons 
are being developed, and they are such that their limitation might be extremely 
difficult or even impossible. Is it even possible to stop the race for weapons of 
mass destruction and reverse this process? The experience acquired during the rela- 
tively short period of disarmament talks testifies that the arms race could defi- 
nitely be curbed. But something else is also obvious: "The speed and scales of 
arms limitation agreements are not keeping up with the speed and scales of the arms 
race” (p 2). The subject of this review, a collective work written by leading 
Soviet experts on international relations, tells precisely what has already been 
accomplished in the area of arms limitation and disarmament, why more has not been 
done and what steps are now being taken in this direction. 


The nuclear arms race was imposed on mankind by the United States. It was the 
United States that first tested, used and perfected nuclear weapons. The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, has been striving for the entire postwar period to put an 
end to the race for nuclear arms. This fact of history and of contemporary politics 
is quite cogently demonstrated in the book being reviewed with the aid of an analy- 
sis of the numerous Soviet initiatives in the sphere of disarmament, regarding 
strategic arms limitation, nuclear test bans, the prohibition of the use of nuclear 
weapons, nuclear weapon production curtailment, etc. (pp 63-141, 244). This is 
often deliberately ignored by the bourgeois scholars who are still trying to blame 
the Soviet Union for the latest round in the spiral of the race for lethal weapons, 
or at least to let it share the blame with America. 


When the discussion turns to questions of international security, the Soviet Union 
invariably stresses that it can only be consolidated through the limitation and 
reduction of weapons, while the United States asserts, in official statements and 
by its actions, that a "position of strength," "military superiority” and prepared- 
ness for nuclear war are the only "guarantees of peace." "The policy of the quan- 
titative and qualitative escalation of the arms race is also being justified in the 
West with the aid of unsound theories which imply that a ‘balance of terror' will 
guarantee peace in the nuclear age and which associate absolute security with 
superior strength."' Theories of this kind are extremely dangerous. "After all, 
when various apprehensions and anti-Soviet misconceptions grow into schizophrenic 
terror and when a weapons buildup is regarded as the only way of safeguarding 
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security, the line between action to create defensive means and action to create 
aggressive ones is irrevocably erased," the authors of the work correctly point 

out (p 12). It is precisely the absolutization of force and of the "value" of 
nuclear weapons that is becoming the main obstacle to the achievement of perceptible 
results in the curtailment of the arms race. 


The book also contains convincing explanations of the dangerous fallacies of other 
militaristic theses. People in the West were saying just recently that the growth 
of the supply of nuclear weapons diminishes the probability that these weapons will 
be used, due to the fear of global catastrophe. Now, however, they are arguing that 
it will be possible to fight and win a nuclear war, but that this will require even 
more sophisticated means of mass destruction. 


Bourgeois scholars who are closely associated with the military-industrial complex 
are trying to portray this line of reasoning as evidence of practicality and the 
necessary adaptation to the realities of technical military innovations. Given this 
approach, however, it is absolutely useless to discuss nuclear disarmament, and it 
is indicative that Western political scientists are now more likely to use the term 
"arms control," which actually means a more efficient race for lethal weapons in the 
future. 


Marxist scholars believe that the realities of the nuclear age do not call for the 
adaptation of military strategy to new systems of nuclear weapons, but for the 
definite refusal to use them in various international political crises. If the use 
of nuclear weapons could be placed outside the law, the race for these weapons could 
lose the pseudorational substantiating arguments to which representatives of the 
military-industrial complex and advocates of policy from a position of strength are 
now resorting. 


This turn of events, however, would not be acceptable to those in the West who 
associate their ephemeral security with the value of nuclear weapons and who still 
expect to come out on top with the help of these weapons. 


As the authors of this book stress, the Soviet Union has issued several proposals 
to the NATO countries, suggesting agreements on no first use of nuclear weapons and 
an international treaty on non-aggression in general in international relations. 
The United States and other Western countries, however, have always taken an 
obstructionist stand in this area (pp 3-45). 


The race for nuclear arms and the plans to use these arms will not only endanger the 
countries which are directly or indirectly involved in this race and these plans, 
but also the majority of non-aligned states. With a view to their legitimate interest 
in stronger security, the Soviet Union has proposed that the nuclear threat be 
deflected away from these countries. It has suggested international guarantees that 
nuclear weapons will not be used against states which have refused to acquire these 
weapons and do not possess them within their territory. The Western countries, on 
the other hand, are ignoring the security interests of the non-nuclear states by 
conducting a policy which essentially consists in "preserving the permissibility of 
the use of nuclear weapons under the guise of concern about self-defense potential" 
(p 212). 
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The nuclear age is implacably dictating its own criteria for the consolidation of 
international security. Attempts to win the arms race could lead to dangerous 
miscalculations and all of the various plans and ideas about winning a nuclear war 
seem absolutely insane. 


The 19/0's entered history as a time of considerable joint Soviet-American efforts 
to neutralize the nuclear threat. 


Today, at the beginning of the 1980's, now that more aggressive militaristic circles 
in the West have decided to escalate the arms race once again at the expense of 
international detente and security, it is more essential than ever before that the 
positive accomplishments in the sphere of disarmament be preserved and developed. 
The American-Soviet dialogue on the elimination of the nuclear threat has now been 
resumed in Geneva. This is an urgent dictate of the times because this problem is 
the most burning issue of the present day and because its immediate resolution is 
being demanded by all of the world's people. "The Soviet Union is willing to consent 
to the most radical measures in the nuclear sphere, all the way to total nuclear 
disarmament, or to partial measures, aimed at curbing and limiting the race for 
nuclear weapons, but only on the condition, of course, that this will not harm any- 
one's security. The curtailment of the nuclear arms race and the achievement of 
nuclear disarmament constitute the most reliable way of preventing a nuclear 
catastrophe and safeguarding the security of all states, both nuclear and non- 
nuclear," the book stresses (pp 268-269). 


The anthology "0 problemakh razoruzheniya" once again clearly defines the principal 
aims of Soviet foreign policy activity--the consolidation of peace, the reinforce- 
ment of detente and the curtailment of the arms race--which were reaffirmed and 
amplified at the 26th CPSU Congress. The book will be of indisputable interest to 
a broad range of readers in our country and abroad. 


Autobiography of a Black American Communist 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 110-111 


[Review by B. Ya. Mikhaylov of book "A Communist from Harlem on the Municipal 
Council" by Benjamin Davis, Moscow, Progress, 1981, 237 pages] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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FIREARMS AND THE SPREAD OF VIOLENCE 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 12, Dec 81 pp 112-119 
[Article by V. A. Vlasikhin] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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